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CHURCH OF SAINT JAMES AND PARISH HOUSE, TSU, DISTRICT OF 
KYOTO, JAPAN 


MAIN BUILDING, SAINT AGNES’S SCHOOL, KYOTO 


This picture makes the building appear very much better than it really it. 
are absolutely necessary and a committee is raising the money for them 


New buildings 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE latest news from Bishop 
Lloyd is contained in a cable from 
Sierra Leone dated April ninth, in 
‘which he _ states 

Bishop Lloyd that all is well. 


Returning While no positive 
word has been re- 
ceived, the supposition is that the 


bishop and Archdeacon Schofield are 
even now on the water on their way 
home. Under existing conditions it is 
impossible for us to learn the exact 
route which they are taking or where 
and when they are going to land, but 
’ the bishop in an earlier cable refers to 
the May meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions in a way that would indicate that 
he confidently expects to arrive about 
that time. As has been our custom 
since the president of the Board of 
Missions started on this journey, we 
are printing a special form of prayer 
on the Sanctuary page, and we would 
ask that Bishop Lloyd and Archdeacon 
Schofield be remembered at this time. 

The message from Bishop Lloyd 
found on another page of this issue 
was written at Monrovia on February 
the nineteenth and came just as this 
edition was going to press. It is a 
message which will hearten — the 
Church. Undoubtedly the task be- 
fore us is very great but certainly the 
people of Liberia have done their 
utmost in self-development. 
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ISHOP TUCKER’S article on the 

missionary district of Kyoto will 
be read with keen interest because it 
gives a picture of 
our work among a 
people which is at- 
tracting much attention in these days. 
Historically rich, there is also the 
added fact that the logical place to 
establish the first independent diocese 
of the Japanese Church includes part 
of Bishop Tucker’s jurisdiction. The 
preparation in the district has been 
spiritual rather than material, so that 
while it seems to those in a position to 
know that the Japanese Christians who 
would compose the new district when 
it is set apart are well able to care for 
themselves spiritually, they have far 
and away the most wretched equip- 
ment in buildings of any portion of the 
Sei Ko Kwai. Bishop Tucker very 
wisely emphasizes this point so that 
the Church at home may be prepared 
to help with equipment for many years 
to come. Bishop Tucker has stated 
that the greatest material need in the 
district is for a new church at Osaka. 
Christ. Church, Osaka, almost fell 
down. It was torn down a short while 
ago, and while the appearance of the 
building would have tended to discour-: 
age the casual observer, the attitude of 
the people is encouraging and a very 
real challenge to our interest and 
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help. Just before the old building was 
torn down the Bishop went up to de- 
consecrate the church, and at the serv- 
ice it was necessary to ask the congre- 
gation not to kneel as they were so 
crowded that they would seriously in- 
convenience each other! A ramshackle 
building crowded with Japanese Chris- 
tians—and this in a country abounding 
in beautiful temples! With this pic- 
ture in our minds, the appeal for funds 
for the new Christ Church, Osaka, will 
not come in vain. Fifteen thousand 
dollars has been pledged and at its 
last meeting the Board granted permis- 
sion to the Reverend J. J. Chapman to 
raise the remaining five thousand. We 
would commend the appeal for what 
Bishop Tucker considers his most im- 


portant need, and which the Board has 


approved. Let us see to it that when 
a new Japanese diocese is set apart, 
they may have in Christ Church, 
Osaka, a building in which we as well 
as they may take pride, and which we 
shall not be ashamed to dedicate to the 
worship of Him Whose Name it bears. 


DECIDED step forward has 
been taken and the greatest en- 
couragement is had from the fact that 
the bishops of the 
A Step continental domes- 
Forward tic missionary dis- 
tricts have formed 
a permanent organization or council 
in which the various problems which 
they face individually or collectively 
may be discussed. The Council, which 
has existed rather indefinitely for 
some time, was formally organized on 
Tuesday, April ninth, when eleven of 
the domestic missionary bishops met 
in New York City prior to the meeting 
of the House of Bishops and elected 
Bishop Thomas of Wyoming as their 
chairman, Bishop Thurston of Eastern 
‘Oklahoma. vice-chairman, and Bish 
Page of Spokane secretary. While the 
bishops were in session the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Missions 
was holding its meeting at the Church 


Missions House and by its invitation 
all the bishops present at the Council 
met with them in the afternoon to dis- 
cuss any matters that they might care 
to bring forward at that time. 

The aspect of this movement which 
is of the greatest interest is not so 
much the particular problems or per- 
plexities which are to be met, or the 
successes to be shared, but rather the 
fact that the missionary districts in 
the continental United States, which 
represent so large a part of its terri- 
tory, will present a much more united 
front in facing their task. Many years 
ago when domestic missionary bishops 
were first elected they were few in 
number, as were the foreign mission- 
ary bishops. But the domestic dis- 
tricts have multiplied rapidly in pro- 
portion to the foreign, and their boun- 
daries have been more often changed. 
The Church at large not only has not 
kept fully informed as to actual condi- 
tions but also has had very little con- 
ception of the tremendous task which 
our domestic missionary bishops have 
faced in trying to seize the oppor- 
tunities for service which were pre- 
sented to them. The meeting between 
the Executive Committee of the Board. 
of Missions and the council of conti- 
nental domestic missionary bishops is 
but a step, but it is a long step and in 
the right direction. Bishop Talbot, 
acting chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, assured the bishops of the 
hearty interest and sympathy of the 
Board and of its anxiety to be of every 
service possible. This was further ex- 
pressed by the appointment of Bishop 
Lines, Dr. Stires and Mr. Blanchard 
Randall, representing the Executive 
Committee, and Bishop Thomas, 
Bishop Burleson and Bishop Beecher, 
representing the Council of Bishops, 
to act as a committee of conference 
for the further discussion of the mat- 
ters presented. It is hoped that this 
conference will prove helpful both to 
the domestic bishops and to the Board 
in solving their common problems. 
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aN its meeting in New York on 
April tenth, the House of Bish- 
ops elected the Reverend James Wil- 

mer Gresham, dean 


Bishop-elect of Grace Cathe- 
Gresham dral, san FF rani- 
cisco, as mission- 


ary bishop of the Philippine Islands to 
succeed Bishop Brent, now diocesan 
of Western New York. Bishop-elect 
Gresham is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of the South and also studied 
abroad. He has been in active work 
in the South and West for over twenty 
years. It is earnestly hoped that he 
will see his way clear to accept the 
election. 


HE journey which Mrs. Biller re- 
cently took through the Seventh 
and Eighth Provinces will prove its 


value in many 
A “Field ways. For a long 
Secretary” time the Church has 


come to look to the 
missionary on furlough to spend much 
of his time in going from place to 
place, speaking of the opportunities in 
the field. As the interest at home 
grows, the demand for just such 
speakers increases. But as compara- 
tively few missionaries are at home at 
any given time, the schedule of any 
one, no matter how filled with oppor- 
tunities, must of necessity omit many 
places. And at best the information 
given must be meager, simply because 
there is not time. The way to meet 
the situation is to arrange schedules 
covering more time and allowing op- 
portunity in each place for some study 
of the Church’s Mission in general as 
well as in any particular field—and to 
depend not altogether upon the mis- 
sionaries on furlough but also on those 
others who are fitted to do this work. 
Not only has Mrs. Biller carried cour- 
- age and zest to many a tired parish, 
but she has also gathered most valu- 
able experience which will be of mate- 
rial assistance in outlining similar jour- 
neys. The “field secretary” is answer- 


ing a vital need and the Church is for- 
tunate indeed in having such an one as 
Mrs. Biller to go here and there tell- 
ing the “why” and “how” of missions. 


WO articles in this issue will be 

of special interest to our readers 
because they deal with countries about 
which we as a 

The Dominican Church know little. 
Republic and The first tells of 


Haiti the beginning of 
our work in the 
Dominican Republic. When the 


American Church assumed responsi- 
bility in the matter it was quite evident 
that while the bishop of Porto Rico 
could oversee the work, it would re- 
quire missionaries in residence as soon 
as they could be procured. Mr. Wyllie 
has entered upon his work with vigor. 
He and Mrs. Wyllie need the prayers 
and sympathy of the Church at home, 
because added to the usual anxieties of 
the missionary they have the fact that 
their particular problem is new. There 
is always life and interest in the work 
of the man who is the first to attack 
any particular task, and there is never 
quite the same feeling in taking up the 
work which someone else has done 
too. But the earnest man, while filled 
with zeal, is nevertheless most con- 
scious of the responsibility which rests 
upon him to make the right beginning. 
In meeting this responsibility, there- 
fore, we would bespeak for Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyllie the prayers of the Church. 

For many years we have been inter- 
ested in Haiti and many of ts remem- 
ber Bishop Holly and know more or 
less of his work. The recent appoint- 
ment of the Reverend Mr. Llwyd to 
act as Bishop Colmore’s commissary— 
Haiti being in the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Porto Rico—has naturally 
resulted in renewed interest in that 
particular field. Mr. Carson’s descrip- 
tion of his visit will enable the Church 
at home better to understand the actual 
conditions in which Mr. Llwyd enters 
on his new field of service. 
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ITH so much excellent work 

being accomplished by the vari- 
ous Church agencies, it is a constant 
temptation to for- 
get that we are par- 
ticularly represent- 
ative of the Board of Missions, and 
to give space to the discussion of work 
which the Board is not at liberty to 
undertake. This is always the case, 
but it is particularly so now with so 
much special war work going on. We 
are constantly receiving material which 
we long to publish but which we may 
not because to do so would prevent 
one or another missionary from tell- 
ing his story. In passing, however, we 
would beg to commend to the men of 
the Church the. work which the 
Brotherhood of Saint Andrew is doing 
in the various war camps. An at- 
tractive booklet has been published and 
may be had by addressing the secretary 
of the Brotherhood at the Church 
House, Twelfth and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. This with the little book 
published by the War Commission at 
14 Wall Street, New York, will pro- 
vide most valuable information and 
will suggest the best ways to be of 
service. 


War Work 


ISHOP TUCKER in this issue 
has called our attention especially 

to the fact that the time will soon 
come for establish- 


A Chinese ing the first inde- 
Bishop pendent diocese of 

the Nippon Sei Ko 

Kwai. In line with this thought of 


the growing strength of the Church 
in the Far East, is the recent election 
of the first native Chinese bishop. The 
Venerable T. S. Sing has been elected 
assistant bishop of Chekiang, one of 
the Chinese dioceses supported by the 
English Church. In 1912 the English, 
Canadian and American dioceses in 
China became the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui (the Holy Catholic Church 
in China) and from that time it has 
held regular synods. One of the first 


acts of the new Church was to organize 
a Chinese Board of Missions, much 
after the pattern of our own. The 
election of Archdeacon Sing as assist- 
ant bishop is another step forward. 
The universal testimony of those who 
have had experience in one or another 
mission field is that the ultimate evan- 
gelization of any country must depend 
upon the ministry of the native people 
themselves. It will be a long time be- 
fore the Church in China is self-sup- 
porting, but the fact that through their 
own Board of Missions, and now 


-through one of their own number as 


bishop, the Chinese are doing what 
they can to reach out still further, is 
but an indication of the great harvest 
which one day will be won to our Lord 
in China by the Chinese. May God 
hasten the day! 


HE other day a subscriber wrote 

to ask if a subscription to THE 
Spirit oF Misstons might be sent to 
us and the paper 
mailed to some sol- 
dier in camp of our 
choosing. The idea is a good one. We 
have had a number of direct requests 
for the magazine from one or another 
of our camps, and individual testimony 
would indicate that wherever it has 
gone, THE Spirit oF Muissrons has 
been read with interest by the men. 
One young man sends word that his 
copy is read until it is literally worn 
out. Is there not an opportunity here 
which many will be glad to accept? 
The magazine which is addressed to a 
man is not only more regular but is 
more welcome than the magazine 
which comes without address. If there 
is joy in seeing one’s name on a letter 
which is handed one in camp, there 
is also some satisfaction in finding that 
a magazine has come. In this day 
when so many are thinking more seri- 
ously of our duty to our neighbors, is 
there not an opportunity to introduce 
to many a serious consideration of th 
subject of missions? — 


In Camp 
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ROWN Him 


with many 
crowns, 
The Lamb upon His 
throne; 
Hark! how the heavenly anthem 
drowns 


All music but its own: 
Awake, my soul, and sing 
Of Him Who died for thee, 
And hail Him as thy matchless 
King 
Through all eternity. 


Crown Him the Lord of heaven, 
Enthroned in worlds above; 
Crown Him the King, to Whom 

is given, 

The wondrous name of Love. 
Crown Him with many crowns, 
As thrones before Him fall, 
Crown Him, ye kings, with many 

crowns, 
For He is King of all. 
—Matthew Bridges. 


% 
THANKSGIVINGS 


E thank Thee— 
For the growth of the 
Church in Japan and par- 
ticularly for the spiripral prep- 
aration which many have re- 
ceived. (Page 307.) 

For the great good which the 
parochial schools are accomplish- 
ing among the Negroes. (Page 
325.) 

For the beginning of our mis- 
sion in the Dominican Republic 
and for the courage and zeal of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wryllie. (Page 
329.) 

For the work which Bishop 
Lloyd and Archdeacon Schofield 
have been able to accomplish in 
Liberia. (Page 339.) 


% 
INTERCESSIONS 


E pray thee— 
That it may please Thee 
; to bless the efforts of the 
Bishop of Kyoto and his staff in 
the upbuilding of Thy Kingdom 
in Japan. (Page 307.) 


And Preach the Gospel to Every Creature 
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That the Church in Liberia 
may successfully pass through 
these critical times. (Page 323.) 

That the: Bishop of Kansas 
may be encouraged and sustained 
in his work. (Page 327.) 

That Mr. Llwyd and his co- 
workers in Haiti may be given 
courage to face whatever difficul- 
ties lie in their path, and may in 
Thy Name accomplish great 
things for the people. (Page 
333.) 


That men may more and more 
realize the importance of the 
Mission which Thou hast com- 
mitted to Thy Church. (Page 
338.) 


% 
PRAYERS 


RANT, we beseech Thee, 

Almighty God, that like as 

we do believe Thy only- 
begotten Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ to have ascended into the 
heavens ; so we may also in heart 
and mind thither ascend, and 
with Him continually dwell, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, one God, 
world without egd. Amen. 


% 


For the President of the Board 


LORD, the protector of all 

that trust in Thee, hear us 

who pray for the president 
of the Board of Missions as he 
journeys on sea and land; Guard 
him from all dangers, from the 
violence of enemies, from sick- 
ness and fatigue, and from every 
evil to which he may be exposed. 
Guide him, as he plans for the 
progress of Thy Kingdom; Give 
the people of Liberia readiness 
and wisdom to help him in every 
way; And may it please Thee to 
bring him safely home again to 
serve Thy Church in glad- 
ness. Hear our prayer, Blessed 
Saviour, Thou Who with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost art 
one God world without end. 
Amen. 
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HOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL, KYOTO 


Built by Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 


The imperial palace park lies 


across the street to the east of the cathedral 


THE HEART OF JAPAN 


By Bishop Tucker 


HE District. of 

Kyoto occupies 

the central part 
of the main island of 
Japan, stretching from 
the Pacific Ocean to 
the Japan Sea. It is 
a section rich in his- 
torical associations. In 
it are the two ancient 
capitals of Japan, 
Nara, the first perma- 
nent seat of the Imperial Family, and 
Kyoto, which remained the capital for 
over one thousand years until the Res- 
toration. In it are also the headquar- 
ters of most of the large Buddhist 
sects and the ancestral shrines of the 
Imperial Family at Ise. It includes, 
- also, the modern city of Osaka, Japan’s 
greatest commercial and industrial cen- 


BISHOP TUCKER 


ter. The population is about 8,000,000. _ 


Probably three-fourth of this popula- 


tion live in villages or small towns. 
There are a number of large cities, the 
chief of which are Osaka, Kyoto, 
Kanazawa and Wakayama. 


Osaka. The first permanent work of 
the Sei Kokwai* of Japan was begun 
in Osaka by Bishop Williams in 1871. 
Soon after this, work was opened in 
Tokyo. These cities were for many 
years the two centers of our work. 
Osaka was included in the diocese of 
Yedo or Tokyo. They are some 250 
miles apart and between them the Eng- 
lish and Canadian missionaries estab- 
lished their work so that it became 
necessary to separate the work into 
two missionary districts. This was 
done in 1898 and in 1899 Bishop Part- 
ridge was chosen as the missionary 
bishop of Kyoto. 


- *The Nippon Sei 


Ko Kwat (Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan). ‘ 
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From Osaka, out-stations gradually 
spread south and south-east to the 


provinces of Nara and Wakayama. It 


was not until a comparatively late pe- 
riod that work was opened in the city 
of Kyoto itself, and the work on the 
west coast was still later. At present, 
however, we have well established sta- 
tions in all the eight provinces that 
make up the district, the central sta- 
tion being as a rule in the provincial 
capital with two or more out-stations 
in the surrounding towns. 

Work in this district was begun in 
1871 by Bishop Williams in the city 
of Osaka. Four people were confirmed 
in that year and Osaka gradually be- 
came the center for our American 
work in western Japan. The Church 
of England also began work here in 
the days before there was any attempt 
at a division of territory with the con- 
sequence that when the Sei Kokwat 
was organized and the Empire divided 
up into the diocese, the work of both 
Churches had become so firmly estab- 


- lished that it proved impracticable to 


assign. Osaka to either the Kyoto 
(American) or Osaka (English) Mis- 
sionary District. It was, therefore, 
left neutral ground. The work be- 
gun by our mission in Osaka has 


grown, until at the present time there 
are three churches which pay their 
current expenses and pastors’ salaries, 
besides two smaller mission stations. 
In. addition to this there are two 
orphanages which are carried on by 
the Japanese themselves independently 
of mission aid. Medical work is repre- 
sented by Saint Barnabas’s Hospital, 
which though poorly equipped and un- 
fortunately situated, has been one of 
the most effective agencies in the pro- 
motion of Christianity in this great 
city. Connected with the English 
Mission there are also three self-sup- 
porting churches. It is expected that 
it will not be long before the Se 
Kokwai in the city of Osaka, with the 
addition of a certain number of 
churches in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, will be able to organize an inde- 
pendent diocese, thus doing away with 
the anomalous situation of two dio- 
ceses in one city. 

The work in Osaka is interesting be- 
cause, being entirely in the hands of 
the Japanese, it gives one some idea 
of how they will be able to manage 
when they are thrown upon their own 
resources. On the whole, the churches 


there are full of evangelistic spirit. 
They show ability to manage their — 
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own practical affairs and while there 
are undoubtedly some points in which 
they seem deficient, yet there is every 
reason to believe that time and expe- 
rience will remedy these. There is one 
respect in which they still need our 
help—the provision of material equip- 
ment for the churches. For some 
reason Osaka did not for many years 
receive any help of this kind, with the 
result that though the work is the 
strongest in the diocese, it is compara- 
tively speaking by far the most poorly 
equipped... The Christians feel fully 
their responsibility for providing their 
own buildings and contribute most 
liberally considering their means, yet 
they are not able to provide buildings 
at all adequate to opportunities which 
confront one in a great city like Osaka. 
It would be a fatal policy for us to 
build up churches to the point of self- 
support and independence and then 
fail to give them the equipment with- 
out which they will not be able to make 
their influence felt. Of course the 
congregations, after a period of years 
will undoubtedly be able to save 
enough money to put up their own 


churches, but it is precisely during ~ 


this period that from an evangelistic 
point of view, the churches are needed. 


To wait until the people themselves are 
able to build, will be to throw away 
the opportunity which has been our 
purpose during all our preliminary 
work, just at the moment when we 
reach the goal. 


Kyoto. Next to Osaka the largest 
center in the district is Kyoto, a city 
with a population of half a million. 
Here there are three organized 
parishes, with about sixty communi- 
cants each, and two out-stations. Out- 
side of Kyoto and Osaka the work is 
organized, for the most part, by prov- 
mces. «the central estation ise asaed 
rule in the prefectural capital where 
the priest-in-charge lives. The out- 
station work is carried on by catechists 
under his superintendence. In the 
early days this priest was always a 
foreign missionary, and it was some- 
times necessary for one man to be re- 
sponsible for two or even three prov- 
inces. The development, however, of 
the Japanese ministry has made it pos- 
sible gradually to supply the larger 
congregations with their own native 
pastors, until now practically all of the 
organised churches and many of the 
weaker stations are in charge of Japa- 
nese priests. : 
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Japanese Ministry. In the district 
of Kyoto there are now sixteen Japa- 
nese priests, most of whom have dem- 
onstrated their qualifications’ for as- 
suming independent charge of the 
work. Some of the churches have had 
Japanese pastors for a number of 
years, so that there has been time to 
judge as to the quality of their leader- 
ship. While naturally there have been 
some failures, yet on the whole the re- 
sults have been excellent. Year by 
year they are taking over more and 
more of the work, until last year, for 
example, three-fourths of the candi- 
dates for confirmation were presented 
by Japanese priests. In addition to 
these sixteen priests there are nine 
deacons and a number of promising 
candidates for orders. 


This development of a Japanese 
ministry, capable of assuming charge 
of the evangelistic and pastoral work, 
is undoubtedly the most significant 
feature of the missionary situation in 
Japan. Not only has it proved prac- 
tically impossible to secure a sufficient 
number of suitable missionaries to sup- 
ply the needs of the work, but ex- 
perience has shown clearly that beyond 
a certain point Christianity in Japan 
can make but little progress so long 
as it is taught and the Church con- 
trolled by foreigners. While, there- 
fore, the missionary has been a neces- 
sary element in the past development 
of the work, and while he is still called 
upon to perform an important auxili- 
ary function in the training and ex- 
pansion of the Japanese~Church, yet 
the time has come when leadership 
must pass into Japanese hands if 
Christianity is to become a real power. 


Japanese Communicants. The sec- 


- ond problem is that of the extension 


and organization of the membership 
of the Church. Here in the first place 
emphasis must be laid upon training 
and organization rather than upon 
numbers. The adequate training of 
converts to Christianity is no easy 


problem. Negatively, the lack of any 
previous knowledge about matters that 
we are accustomed to assume as 
understood, and positively the influ- 
ence of the intellectual environment 
in which they have been reared, are 


handicaps which, combined with the 


lack of leisure in modern Japanese life, 
make thorough instruction very diffi- 
cult. As a consequence, Christians are 
sometimes deficient in what we con- 
sider elementary matters. There is 
likely to be more zeal than knowledge 
and the proportion of those who fall 
away from the Faith or grow indiffer- 
ent is considerable. On the other hand 
there is a quick appreciation of the 
practical side of Christianity and a 
simple faith which finds natural and 
ready expréssion in prayer. 

The number of enrolled communi- 
cants in the district is 1,800. The 
grouping of these into congregations is 
more important than the total number. 
Self-support and corporate activity in 
the Church as a whole depend largely 


upon its organization into self-sup-. 


porting congregations. This again is 
one of our problems. The class of 
people from whom Christians are 
drawn is very migratory. Thus, though 
the number of new members added 
each year is considerable, the congre- 


_gation itself grows but little in size. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that so. 


many of the removals are to places 
where there is no church. The smaller 
places suffer most from this as the 
tendency is to move to the larger cen- 
ters. The result is that while the 
churches in cities like Osaka and 
Kyoto show a steady increase in mem- 
bership, those in the provincial towns 
often remain stationary. The present 
situation as regards church member- 
ship is as follows: Three churches 
number more than 100 communicants, 
three have more than 75, five have 
more than 50, eleven have more than 
25, twenty-seven have less than 25. 

It is estimated that under normal 
conditions a church in Japan must 
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have at least one hundred members to 
become financially self-supporting. A 
systematic effort is made by the Japa- 
nese themselves to encourage self-sup- 
port, with the result that the amount 
contributed even by the smaller places 
increases steadily year by year. Thus in 
1901 the total amount contributed was 
Yen 2,588 (Yen=50c). In 1916 this 
had increased to Yen 10,854. There 
is still much room for improvement, 
but at least one can say that the con- 
gregations of the diocese are beginning 
to realize their responsibility for self- 
maintenance. 

. The work of the Church is fairly 
well distributed throughout the dio- 
cese. There are permanent stations 
in practically all the cities of 20,000 or 
over. In certain prefectures such as 
Nara, we have a considerable amount 
of work in smaller places, but on the 
whole the-villages and towns, contain- 
ing about seventy-five per cent of the 
population of the district, have not yet 
been reached, either by the Sei Kokwat 
or by any other communion. The 


general policy has been to concentrate 
our efforts on the larger places until 
the churches in them have been built 
up to the point where the Japanese 
themselves can assume responsibility 
for them. 


Institutional Work. Certain forms 
of institutional work, such as kinder- 
gartens, night schools and industrial 
schools have been found useful as 
auxiliary evangelistic agencies. They 
help to remove prejudice, to promote 
interest and to bring us into contact 
with the people. The kindergarten is 
especially welcomed just at the present 
time, and where properly utilized be- 
comes a means not only of impressing 
young children with Christian ideas, 
but of gaining an entrance into their 
homes. We have already twelve kin- 
dergartens and hope to open more as 
funds become available. 

Institutional work on a larger scale 
is represented by Saint Agnes’s School, 
Kyoto, and Saint Barnabas’s Hospital, 
Osaka. Both of these have been 
greatly handicapped by inadequate 
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SAINT BARNABAS'S HOSPITAL, OSAKA 


equipment. Thanks to the generous ef- 
forts of the American Woman's 
Auxiliary, Saint Agnes’s School is now 
being provided with new buildings. 
These will enable us to bring the school 
up to a high standard of efficiency and 
to enlarge the scope of the work. Saint 
Agnes’s is one of.the most important 
factors in the development of the work 
among women in the diocese. It has 
been the training school for the women 
who have become leaders in all 
branches of Christian work. 

The Church in Osaka owes a great 
deal to Saint Barnabas’s Hospital and 
to the devoted labors of its founder, 
Dr. Henry Laning. When it was built 
the location was ideal for a hospital, 
but with the growth of the city this 
section has gradually become a manu- 
facturing district. The smoke from 
the factories and the noise from the 
wharves just across a narrow road are 
great drawbacks to hospital work. The 
buildings, too, are quite antiquated. 
We hope, therefore, to move the hos- 
pital before long to a more suitable lo- 
cation. Only recently we have been’ 
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fortunate enough to secure a successor 
to Dr. Laning, Dr. McSparran, under 


whose management the hospital prom- - 


ises to regain its former prosperity. 


Sunday-schools. One of the most 
important branches of the work is the 
Sunday-school. Here we have great 
reason for encouragement because 
even in places where it is impossible 
to make an impression upon the older 
people, we are able to get together a 
large number of children in our Sun- 
day-schools. In this district we have 
some 4,000 Sunday-school children and 
we might easily have three times as 
many if we had teachers and rooms. 
While the majority of Sunday-school 
children may not become Christians as 
the immediate result. of the teaching 
they receive, still we find that the 
Christian influence which they have 
received in Sunday-school remains 
with them all through their life and 
has done much to introduce a new idea 


of God among the Japanese people and 
to’ change their general attitude — 


towards Christianity. In a great many 
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MISSION OF THE SEI KO KWAT IN TAIHOKU (TAL-PEI) FORMOSA 


SSE 


WORK OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 


This most interesting work in Kyoto is under the direction of the Reverend 
Mr. Wakita 


cases the families of these children are 
influenced and brought into the 
Church. Its value is shown by the fact 
that the Buddhists themselves have 
imitated this method of work and have 
a great number of Buddhist Sunday- 
schools. The great problem is to se- 
cure a sufficient number of teachers, 
but we are trying to do this through 
normal classes and through instruction 
by a Sunday-school specialist whom 
we have trained for work in this dis- 
strict. 


Evangelistic Work. A serious prob- 
lem that confronts us is the equipment 
‘of the evangelistic work. Only a small 
proportion of the stations have church 
buildings of any sort and even of these, 
only a few meet present requirements. 
The necessity of carrying on the work 
in rented Japanese dwelling-houses is 
a great obstacle to progress. In the 
first place such houses are not adapted 
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to meet the needs either of evangelistic 
preaching or of Christian worship, 
especially when they are constantly 
brought into contrast with the beauti- 
ful Buddhist temples. Furthermore, 
experience shows that the people of 
the place do not take the work very 
seriously as long as it is carried on in 
rented buildings. When we buy land, 
then they realize that Christianity. has 
come to stay. Finally it seems wise in 
helping the Japanese Church towards 
self-support and independence to let 
them concentrate their efforts first 
upon self-maintenance. They should 
not, of course, be permanently relieved 
from the responsibility of providing 
their own equipment, but it does seem 
a wise policy to give them the land 
and buildings that will enable them to 
do vigorous work during the period 
when they are struggling with the 
problem of self-support. 


A MESSAGE FROM LIBERIA 
By Bishop Lloyd 


F there happen to be any among the readers of THE SPIRIT OF MIS. 
| SIONS who have thought that what is obvious sufficiently describes the 

truth about. human relations, I wish they could have been with Archdeacon 
Schofield and me since we left New York on November 26, 1917. They would 
by this time be sure that something more than chance or human wit is con- 
cerned with life, for they would have seen how their Father regards them as 
worth taking care of in spite of their worthlessness. The man who thinks of 
himself as having been born and then thrown out to take care of himself amidst 
the mysterious complexity of life, has always seemed to me to have the same 
attitude to the truth about life that a child would bear who believed that the 
grocery man and not his father provided for him. But this never seemed so 
true nor so pathetic as since I have actually known what it meant to be sur- 
rounded by His carefulness and guarded by His wisdom. I wish I could share 
my experience with all His children. 


"When we reached our journey’s end, I had hardly landed at Monrovia 
before I realized that all my notions about Liberia were essentially wrong, 
but I have not written it down because this was so great a surprise to me that 
I have waited to test my impressions. Each day has made it more evident 
that the impression was correct as it has become unmistakably clear that all 
my thinking about Liberia had unwittingly been colored by the idea that here 
was a weak people whom some strong arm must carry. This conception had 
been unconsciously strengthened by the almost universal exhibition of kindli- 
ness and good nature with which men speak of this Republic. It is as if men 
would say “The aspirations and ambitions of Liberia are most praiseworthy, 
but we know they are futile because the people are not capable of establishing 
free institutions,” just because it was taken for granted that they were inca- 
pable of developing the necessary moral force. In face of this I found a 
people possessing a quality I had not dreamed of; clearly realizing the obsta- 
cles to be overcome, recognizing that any mistakes on their part will be 
immediately seized upon as an excuse for exploiting their country; facing 
problems which demand for their solution the most perfect skill of experts, 
and natural obstacles which only wealth wisely used can control; yet calmly 
and courageously proceeding with their splendid enterprise, depending on the 
Almighty God to bring them to their desired haven—and there are certain 
well-authenticated records which tell of other peoples who have rested their 
cause in this dependence and have not failed of their hope. 


Meantime Liberia is beset without and within by many difficulties. The 
governments of England and France are both friendly towards Liberia and yet 
under due process of law England has pre-empted a large and very valuable 
territory on the north. I am informed that this territory alone makes the 
Sierra Leone railway profitable. On the south, France by the same token 
controls an even larger area, perhaps the richest of the territory over which 
her authority extends. After the war is over and civilization prevails in the 
earth, it is to be hoped that by some means these nations may be induced to 
cede back to Liberians what is theirs by every right which civilization respects; 
for the present these “benevolent occupations” are a constant reminder of 
what may befall. The war has caused desperate loss to a nation already 
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embarrassed financially. The commerce of Liberia is practically suspended 
so that receipts from customs have fallen to a very small amount. With com- 
mendable fidelity to her allies, Liberia has severed all intercourse with Ger- 
many and has thus eliminated an important factor in her economical develop- 
ment. These conditions have increased the difficulty of establishing for the 
present an adequate school system, without which free institutions must 
always be in danger. The immediate result of illiteracy shows in the seduc- 
tion of tribes to which the ideals of human liberty are unknown by individuals 
whose interests are served by Liberia’s internal unrest; so that at a time 
when Liberia needs to conserve all her resources much of her strength must 
of necessity be expended in protecting the law-abiding and in preserving the 
respect due to law and order. The difficulty is made more serious by the 
malcontents being well armed and provided with ammunition as if from the 
clouds. The law of the land purposely forbids the importation of firearms. 
Add to these the difficulties so well known in America and which must beset 
democracy everywhere until all mortals become free, and quite a clear impres- 
sion can be formed of the trials to be met and the problems to be solved by 
Liberia. 


If you were on the spot you would see how all these things emphasize the 
ability and courage and industry with which the Republic is facing these 
obstacles to its growth; and when you had learned the story of what had 
actually been accomplished by men who had no resources except their own 
strong arm and their faith in God to sustain them, you would share the con- 
viction that has been growing in me ever since I landed at Monrovia that the 
problem can be solved by the people to whom God has committed it and that 
when it is solved it will throw the light which the Revelation in Christ Jesus 
caused to shine, all over Africa, as it has shined from America over our hemi- 
sphere. 


Let Liberia make good and she will have made possible the realization of 
the phrase “Africa for the Africans”, whereas the benevolent occupations which 
now control the greater part of Africa mean inevitably that Africa also must 
become the white man’s country. That Liberia can do it would be evident to 
any one who coming in contact with her people has the wish to see and com. 
prehend the miracle that has been wrougat in her civilized people by their 
surrender to the splendid ideals which made men of the first settlers. 


However, we came to see what the Church is doing and how affairs have 
been administered. From what I have witnessed it must be evident that no 
mission of the American Church has been beset by so many difficulties, nor is 
confronted by so many perplexing and delicate problems as this. And yet it 
is with profound satisfaction that I am able to say to the American Church 
that I have seen no sign of negligence, nor of wasted money, nor of weaknesses 
in administration. Indeed the respect in which I ever held the late bishop of 
Liberia has grown into definite admiration since I have seen the results he 
accomplished with entirely inadequate means and in the face of obstacles which 
confront no other bishop of the Church with whose work I am acquainted. 
With opportunity for education which we would not dignify with the designa- 
tion of opportunity, the Church here has a body of clergy who need not be 
apologized for. I had the privilege of ordaining three young men as deacons. 
Examination showed that they clearly understood the significance of the work 
to which they were being set apart as well as apprehending the Church’s stand- 
ards and doctrine. They were healthy and good looking and made definite 
impression of single-mindedness. They were trained at Cuttington. To see 
the povery of equipment there, is to have new demonstration of our Lord’s 
ability to accomplish His purpose in spite of man’s heedlessness. The Ameri- 
can Church ought to make Cuttington VERY good. 
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With a task to be performed that is literally colossal they are working at 
it with a good will and full of hope. They need everything, but they accomplish 
good results in spite of conditions. The religious life of the body of the people 
in the Church reminds one of the manner of life which used to prevail in 
America before America became rich and sophisticated. In every home where 
I have been, family prayers have been a matter of course and the reverence 
with which the household has taken part has been most refreshing. When 
I offered three young girls in the household of Chief Justice Dossen tickets 
to a moving picture show, they thanked me but declined, saying they were 
expecting to be confirmed the tollowing Sunday. On Ash Wednesday fasting 
was the rule—apparently as a matter of course. 


The service the American Church has rendered Liberia has been altogether 
out of proportion to the cost of it. The service she may render if she will is 
beyond estimate. To think of what would be the effect throughout the conti- 
nent of Africa if in Liberia free institutions were definitely established, is to 
make one tingle with enthusiasm. Nor is there any question that this is entirely 
within the ability of the people if they have such help as only the Church 
can render. Liberia’s resources are most abundant. Her people are fine. I 
have not seen the least sign of degeneracy. What she needs is a model to 
work by and expert advice to help her solve her problems, assistance in learn- 
ing how to save the waste, especially in the education of her children (this 
loss is appalling) until she is on her own feet. Liberia cannot depend on any 
nation for these things. The sure end would be that she would be absorbed and 
thus for ever the hope of free institutions in Africa would be dead. But the 
help can be given by the Church without fear of loss to Liberia and without 
resulting in dangerous dependence on her part. To furnish Liberia with guides 
who may first of all establish the Church, since civilization depends on this; 
and then to show the people what education really means and the value of 
mechanical training, and the amazing returns which would follow intelligent 
farming; these things would not cost much, but having them Liberia would 
soon be competent to look after herself, provided the Church were not niggardly 
in helping her out at the beginning of her adventure. 


The American Church has the unique honor of witnessing: to democracy 
with a definiteness that belongs to no other national church. It would seem 
a challenge such as she could hardly decline that she make it possible for the 
Church in ‘Liberia to so establish this nation’s character as to make the 
Republic able to interpret democracy for the continent of Africa. To do this 
would mean an end to “the dark continent” since it would lift Africa to the 
plane where she will be able to make her contribution towards establishing 
the Kingdom of God. 


’ If one were writing the true story of America, the great things the nation 
‘is striving for would be emphasized. The discouraging features and the weak- 
ness resulting from the wrong doings of evil men would be recognized as those 
inevitable obstacles to be recognized and overcome. These would not be 
reckoned as exhibiting the truth about America. So it is true that another 
story might be told about Liberia, for even Liberia has within its borders evil 
and designing men who for their own advantage even jeopardize their native 
land. Moreover there are details in the administration of her affairs which 
are manifestly undesirable. If this were not true Liberia would have grown 
beyond the conditions which mortals are accustomed to. I have told the truth 
about Liberia. If the Church will help her to attain her ideals, we may be sure 
the ugly and deplorable details would disappear as they will from America 
when a majority of us desire that which is high and clean. . 
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CALVARY CHURCH, CHARLESTON 


AN OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


By Archdeacon Baskervill 


In considering the story of the Church’s work among Negroes, the attention 
of the Church has been largely focussed on our splendid institutions for normal 
and industrial training, such as Saint Paul’s and Saint Augustine’s, so that we 
are in danger of forgetting an equally important if not as spectacular a phase of 
the work—the parochial school. These schools may be found scattered through 
all our Southern dioceses, where they have been a power for good, in some cases 
communities having been completely transformed. In the following article the 
archdeacon for colored work in South Carolina presents briefly the needs of the 
parochial schools in his diocese, into all of which he has succeeded in intro- 
ducing industrial training. His appeal is heartily indorsed by Bishop Guerry, 
who has found Archdeacon Baskervill to be a wise and capable leader of his 
people. Those who wish detailed information will receive it by writing to Arch- 
deacon Baskervill, 54 Bogard street, Charleston, South Carolina. 


the rural communities. where our 


N visiting our mission stations and 
schools are situated the public school 


seeing the inadequate equipment 


in our missions and schools and 
the urgent need of the educational, in- 
dustrial and religious training of my 
race in South Carolina, I am distressed 
in not having sufficient funds to im- 
prove these conditions. In some of 
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‘term is from one to three months, and 


in a few places there is no public school 
building at all. Wherever we start 
schools, the public school authorities 
heartily welcome them. If our friends 
without the diocese could fully realize, 


SAINT AUGUSTINE'S 


as I do, the crying need of these 
schools, and also could see the telling 
effect of the Church’s teaching upon 
the lives of the children and their par- 
ents, those who are blessed with this 
world’s goods would give us ample 
means to carry on this important work 
of uplift in this diocese, where the 
Negro population is over a million. 
On account of the world.war we are 
harder pressed now for money for the 
work than ever before. We have in 
all fifteen mission schools in this 
diocese. 

_ Now in regard to the encouraging 
features of the work, nothing gives 
me more pleasure than the whole- 
heartedness of my people in the work, 
and their excellent showing in self- 
support, and also the unselfish interest 
of our white Churchmen in giving to 
the work under our beloved bishop. 


It may be interesting to many of 
our Northern friends to know that 


SCHOOL, AIKEN, S. C. 


Calvary Church, Charleston, is the 
oldest bui’ding standing anywhere in 
the United States erected solely for 
Negro Churchmen, in which they have 
worshipped regularly ever since it was 
built (in 1848). It was constructed 
under the direction of the Reverend 
Dr. Paul Trapier, a white clergyman, 
who was the first minister to serve the 
congregation, and consecrated in 1849 
by Bishop Gadsden. 


As to this group of Churchmen, I 
am not overdrawing the picture when 
I say that it is hard to find a more 
faithful and devoted body of mission- 
ary workers. While the clergy and 
the teachers are poorly paid on ac- 
count of lack of funds, yet they make 


great sacrifices and labor untiringly 


for the advancement of the work. 
Their services go beyond our schools 
and missions. They take an active 
part in all movements for the improve- 


ment of their respective communities, _ 
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THE BISHOP’S BARN 
“Built of stone and heavy oak timbers many years ago by a pioneer missionary bishop” 


A BISHOP IN A BARN 
OR 


HOW A DREAM MAY COME TRUE 
By Bishop Wise 


ID anyone 
D ever hear of 
such a thing 
as a bishop living 
ina barn? Perhaps 
not yet, but we 
hope it may soon 
be an actual reality. 
Where is this 
anomalous _ situa- 
tion to exist? Why, gentle reader, in 
Kansas. I can easily imagine your 
saying, “of all the strange and freaky 
things we have ever heard about Kan- 
sas, this surely caps them all.” 
But then, you know, you have never 
seen the barn. Some of us who have, 
see in it the possibility of converting 


BISHOP WISE 


- it into a very respectable and attractive 


home. It was originally built of stone 


and heavy oak timbers years ago by a 
pioneer missionary bishop—the first 
bishop Kansas ever had—Thomas H. 
Vail. It was erected for use in con-~ 
nection with Bethany College, a 
Church School for young women, and 
stands near the college in the center 
of a beautiful plot of ground of twenty. 
acres. The barn is no longer used for 
any purpose except as a_ habitation 
for a few stray bats and birds who 
find shelter there, and yet, after all 
these years.it is as sound and solid as 
the day it was put together. ; 
Yes, the bishop of Kansas already 
has a bishop’s house to live in, located 
on the same grounds, a stone’s throw 
from the barn. In fact it is a good 
deal of an episcopal palace for it has 
in it sixteen rooms. Then, perhaps, 
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A Bishop in a Barn 


THE BISHORS HOUSE 


you say, “Why add to your troubles 
by getting another ?” 

Here is the answer to the problem. 
Kansas offers a splendid field of op- 
portunity for an active, aggressive 
ministry of men who have the mis- 
sionary vision and the missionary 
spirit. The Church is very weak and 
feeble in numerical strength and yet 
the people of the state are readily led 
to see and value the Church’s services 
and life when they can be reached with 
the voice of Christian leadership. We 
need to attract to our borders young 
men in the ministry who are ready to 
give themselves to a great task and 
who are willing to learn how to accom- 
plish the task most effectively. 

That is the reason why the bishop 
of Kansas is ready and glad to move 
into the barn. This large house in 
which he now lives with his small 
family can then be turned into an asso- 
ciate mission house for clergy. To- 
peka, a city of 60,000, with its splendid 
cathedral, its Church hospital, its mis- 
sion stations, both in the city itself 
and in some of the near-by towns, 
offers a unique opportunity for a group 
of young men to live together for mu- 


tual companionship and encourage- 
ment. The field of work also offers 
to each a varied scope for individual 
service under trained guidance and 
leadership. 

Under this plan the dean of the 
cathedral, the archdeacon and _ the 
bishop, together with the clergy in the 
associate mission, would be living in 
one square, co-operating in one com- 
mon cause, developing the cathedral 
idea as a center of diocesan unity and 
training men in the early period of 
their ministry after graduation from 
the seminaries for Western work un- 
der Western conditions. 

The bishop himself is a product of 
an associate mission established in the 
Middle West many years ago. He and 
the other men associated in those early 
days still look back to those years as 
some of the happiest and most helpful 
in their ministry. The men have scat- 
tered far and wide. Some of them 
are now bishops in the East and in 
the West, but the bonds of affection 
and friendship created amongst them 
have lasted all through the years and 
will last unto the end. 

From the standpoint of economy in 
administration this conception of the 
associate mission presents a strong 
argument. From the standpoint of 
creating a practical training school for 
efficient Christian leadership it meets 
a real need of our times. 
~ To make this dream a reality means 
an investment of $4,000. Kansas is 
in many ways a rich state, but its 
Church people are few amongst the 
many. The people who are loyal are 
giving generously of their means to 
the upbuilding of the Kingdom. They ~ 
will help in this enterprise and do 
what they can. Here is an opportu- 
nity for some outside of the state, who 
love the Church and desire to help 
bring Her life and ministry to a peo- 
ple ready to receive Her. through ef- 
ficient leadership, to make an invest- 
ment that will bring in spiritual divi- 
dends, ies 
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GATEWAY OF SANTO DOMINGO 
Built by the Spaniards in 1509, it is still in use 


SANTO DOMINGO 
By the Reverend William Wyllie 


AN TO? DO- 
MINGO, it is 
well to re- 

member, is the 

_name of the largest 
and capital city of 
the Dominican Re- 
public. The Island 
is situated 1,615 
miles south of New 
York and lies between Cuba and Porto 
Rico. This Republic covers 19,320 
square miles. It is 260 miles long and 
165 miles broad, with a coast line of 
940 miles. These figures do not in- 
clude the Haitien Republic. . 

In 1913 the estimated population of 
the Dominican Republic was 700,000. 
The population of Santo Domingo is 
about 25,000; San Pedro de Macoris 
10,000; Puerto Plata 3,000. These 


FORT OZAMA 


three cities are the largest and most 
enterprising, although I am told that 
some of the smaller interior towns are 
making rapid progress, especially San- 
tiago, which only needs transportation 
facilities to make it large and pros- 
perous. ; 

The religion of the country 1s nom- 
inally Roman Catholic. There are Mo- 
ravian missions in Santo .Domingo, 
San Pedro de Macoris and La Ro- 
mana; African Methodist Episcopal 
churches in Santo Domingo, San Pe- 


-dro de Macoris and Sanchez, and a 


Wesleyan Methodist church at Puerta 


‘Plata. These minister only to the col- 


ored population of these sections and 
no attempt is made by any of them 
to touch either the native element or 
English-speaking white people who 
are in residence there. : 
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THE OZAMA RIVER 
This picture was taken from the bridge as one looks from the city out toward the ocean 


So far as the Church is concerned 
the territory above described is un- 
touched, although there are quite a 
number of our own people at the capi- 


tal and in and around the sugar plan- . 


tations, and the most that one priest 
can hope to do for some time to come 
is merely to touch the outer edge of 
things, for our people are scattered 
over a wide area, almost inaccessible. 
Travelling is slow and very uncertain, 
roads are bad, and a sea passage only 
safe in very large and sea-going boats, 
which call at certain ports at irregular 


intervals. You leave the city hours 


after you arrange to go, and you gen- 
erally succeed in returning within 
seven days of the time specified. This 
uncertainty, irregularity and waiting 
cost time and money and make it al- 


most impossible to make dates for. 


services and keep appointments on 
schedule. time. 

As may be expected the Americans 
in the Dominican Republic are chang- 
ing everything. Road-building has 
commenced, a new educational code 


3 


is in progress, but we have not yet 
touched the nature of the native work- 
man, who from principle as well as 
by long-established practice, does noth- 
ing today that can be put off until to- 
morrow. We all suffer from the shift- 


less, lazy, unreliable nature of the. 


average native. 


Perhaps a brief report of the little 
I have been able to accomplish in the 
short time I have been here, will be 
more interesting than any description 
of the difficulties necessarily encoun- 
tered in any attempt to establish 
Church work in a new and foreign 
field. 

We left New York at five p. m., 
on Tuesday, January eighth, and 
sighted the hills of the Dominican Re- 
public at seven a. m. on Sunday the 
thirteenth. The sight was most beau- 
tiful. The high hills in the back- 
ground gradually appeared as the 
rising sun slowly caused the morning 
mist to disappear. Nestling at the foot 
of these majestic hills is the city of 
Puerto Plata—one of the most beau- 
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tiful little cities we have yet seen and 
said to be third in size on the island. 
The ground in the vicinity is fruitful 
and everywhere we found evidence of 
its productivity—bananas, cocoa,bread- 
fruit, mango trees everywhere. - The 
town is untouched by American enter- 
prise, is picturesque, the gay-colored 
paint on the houses making the sight 
memorable. There are very few Eng- 
lish-speaking people. We found one 
from the West Indies with whom we 
talked and who directed us to the Do- 
minican Hospital, quite new and very 
modern. The nurse, a Porto Rican, 
spoke some little English and informed 
us that the hospital was a public insti- 


tution, supported by voluntary sub-_ 


scription. The whole appearance of 
this place and the weather were 
strange contrasts to New York’s ice 
and snow. 

We remained here until Monday 
afternoon, when we sailed out of the 
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harbor for Sanchez. We passed Sa- 
mana at midnight and-1 was very sorry 
not to see something of this interesting - 
part of the country. The original in- 
habitants of this part came from the 
Canary Islands in 1756 and their de- 
scendants still speak English and pro- 
fess the Protestant religion. The pop- 
ulation of the town in 1913 was esti- 
mated at 4,000. They are said to be 
the most peaceful and industrious citi- 
zens of the Dominican Republic. 

We arrived at Sanchez very early 
on Tuesday morning, but we could see’ 
nothing of the city until nearly six 
o'clock. The fog was dense and the 
atmosphere humid. ‘The harbor is so 
shallow that we unloaded by lighter, 
rather a slow and tiresome process. 
The importance of this small town lies 


in the fact that it is the headquarters 


of the Samana-Santiago Railroad. 
Leaving Sanchez Tuesday evening, 
we reached San Pedro de Macoris at 
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Santo Domingo 


Room in which our services were held 


midnight and anchored. Next morn- 
ing (Ash Wednesday) we went ashore 
as early as possible. It is a large and 
flourishing city, exceedingly modern, 
and being rapidly built up and settled. 
The country about is flat and unattrac- 
tive and everything about the place is 
in a more or less unfinished state. It 
is the center of the sugar industry at 
present. There are about: 10,000 in- 
habitants. The Moravian Church has 
a mission here as has also the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Both 
minister to the English-speaking Ne- 
groes, of whom there are about five 
hundred in the town. There are very 
few of our Church people here. 


We left San Pedro de Macoris at 
five and arrived at the mouth of the 
Ozama river at nine, where we 
anchored for the night. On Thurs- 
day morning, January seventeenth, we 
arrived at Santo Domingo City. It is 
a very old city and looks the part in 
every particular. It is slowly yield- 
ing place to American influence. There 
are very few places for rent, and these 
few not very desirable. There are 
very few English-speaking Negroes 
but quite a number of English- 
speaking white people. The Moravians 
and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church have buildings of their own 
and minister to about a hundred and 
fifty colored people. The command- 
ing officer of Fort Ozama gave me the 
use of a building within the fort for 
service, so on Sunday morning, Janu- 
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ary twentieth at seven we had our first 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 
At half-past nine we held Morning 
Prayer, when seventy-five persons 
were present. These services have 
continued regularly since that date and 
the attendance has kept up. On my 
arrival I found that Corporal B. Smith 
of the Marine Corps, a student of the 
Western Theological Seminary and a 
candidate for Holy Orders from the 
diocese of Chicago, has been conduct- 
ing services at Fort Ozama since Oc- 
tober, 1917, and has rendered most 
valuable aid ever since, displaying en- 
ergy, enterprise and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to the work of the Church. 

On Sunday, February third, Bishop 
Colmore was present, and in addition 
to our regular service we had the 
pleasure of presenting two for con- 
firmation. The room was crowded 
and although we had but a handful of 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, the serv- 
ice was nevertheless hearty and the 
responses were audible. 

At present writing it is impossible 
to forecast the future of the work. 
The work is here, but travelling is 
slow, uncertain and expensive. I have 
visited a number of sugar plantations, 
but I am convinced that one must live 
on or very near to the scene of his 
labors to accomplish anything. These 
are my first impressions of the work, 
and I shall hope from time to time to 
continue my story. 


WOOD-BURNING STREET CARS, PORT-AU-PRINCE 


IN HAITI AWAITING BISHOP COLMORE 
By the Reverend H. R. Carson 


IBERIA and Haiti 
have the signal 
distinction of be- 
ing equally un- 
known as mission- 
ary fields of the 
Church. Bishop 
Lloyd’s visit__ is 

awakening an interest in the African 

field and the new departures of the 

Board of Missions in the republics of 

-Dominica and Haiti, the two “black 

republics of the Caribbean’, are sure 

to have happy results. The Reverend 

William Wyllie and the Reverend A. 

R. Llwyd began work almost simul- 

taneously, the one in Santo Domingo 

and the other in Port-au-Prince, early 
in this year. Recently, an opportunity 
presented itself to learn something at 
first-hand of Haiti; of the clergy, of 
the work they and their people are 
doing, of their problems; and I desire 
to share my impressions with the 
readers of THE Spirit oF MIssIons. 


There was no official sanction attach- 
ing to the visit, for it was merely a 
vacation outing in one of the islands 
of the Caribbean. 


The dreadful history of Haiti, from 
the days of Toussaint, more than a 
century ago, to the outbreak of the 
present world war is best expressed by 
the phrase, “chronic revolution”. This 
was the tragic occupation of the peo- 
ple and the sinister words, poverty, 
fear, desolation, death, are written on 
every page. For awhile there was the 
domination of the French, then island- 
wide massacres, then reversion to the 
very lowest rung of civilization. There 
have been two emperors in the course . 
of its history, Dessalines who crowned 
himself Jacques First and Soulouque 
who assumed the title of Faustin First, 
others like Christophe with apparent 
modesty called themselves merely 
kings, and then there have been presi- 
dents almost innumerable. Now, a 
better era is opening and, for the most 
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In Haiti Awaiting Bishop Colmore 


THE REVEREND A. R. LLWYD 


part, the people are happy and hopeful 
under the guardianship of America. 
All departments of government—cus- 
toms, postal, sanitation, education, po- 
lice, road-building—are-being ably ad- 
ministered by officers of the American 
Marine Corps with the assistance of 
civilian specialists sent from Wash- 
ington. 

Approximately sixty hours are nec- 
essary to make the trip from Panama 
to St. Marc, and something less than 
four days to come. from New York. 
From St. Marc to Port-au-Prince is 
seventy miles. Unfortunately, the 
train service is “one day yes, another 
day no”, as the Spaniards say, and it 
was my misfortune to arrive at St. 
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Marc on a “no” day. ‘The rolling 
stock and the service on this best rail- 
way of the island is unique. The con- 
ductor, for example, carries a large 
bag made of bed ticking, large enough 
for one of our Southern cotton-pick- 
ers, in which he preserves his spoils: 
passes, huge rolls of the native paper 
money and the lesser coins of the re- 
public. It takes many notes and many 
coins to equal a dollar of American 
currency. The tiresomeness of the 
long journey, seventy miles but eight 
hours, is relieved only by its novelty 
and the beautiful ocean views. The 
Bay of Naples cannot be bluer than 
the Caribbean waters about Haiti. 

A hospitable welcome awaited one in 
Port-au-Prince and the kindness of 
some cannot soon be repaid. 
fine to meet in Major John Marston, 
a grandson of that other John Mar- 
ston to whom the entire Church owes 
the suggestion of a Children’s Lenten 
Offering for Missions. Father Pierre 


_E. Jones is the Nestor in point of 


service of the clergy and he bears his 
seventy years as buoyantly as though 
he were twenty-five years younger. 
In years, the Reverend Alexandre Bat- 
tiste is older and at the time of my 
visit was suffering from the effects of 
a severe attack of La Grippe. Both 
of these men are engaged in manifold 
activities, evangelistic and social, and 
to all the rest Mr. Battiste adds those 


attaching to his office as American. 


Vice-Consul. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, 
our only church edifice in the capital, 
is inadequate to both its message and 
the needs of the people. Were another 
building to be erected, the influence of 
the Church in the community would 
be greatly enlarged. The original 
church was destroyed by fire in 1902 
and nothing was saved from the disas- 
ter save the very handsome altar cross. 
The present building is bare and unat- 
tractive, its architecture being that of 
the familiar packing box. One of the 
first occupations of Mr. Llwyd was to 


It was . 
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set personally to the task of building 
some choir seats, of which there were 
none. There is practically no chancel 
or sanctuary furniture, simply make- 
shift pieces of lumber called now an 
altar, now a lectern, now a pulpit. The 
body of Bishop Holly rests beneath the 
choir, although at the time of the 
burial it was the sanctuary of the 
church. Nearby, on Rue Pétion, is 
the house in which the bishop lived, 
rapidly falling into decay, being util- 
ized temporarily by a private school 
calling itself, “L’Institut Cooperatif 
d’Haiti”. The popular hour of service 
is 4.30 a. m., and at that hour, there is 
a full choral service together with ser- 
mon, all, of course, in French which 


is the language of the island. 


Under the direction of Father Jones 
and Mr. Battiste, the Church has many 
activities in Port-au-Prince and the 
surrounding country: an asylum for 
homeless waifs, day and night schools 
for boys and girls, a free medical 
clinic, the nucleus of a training school 
for applicants for the ministry ; and to 
everything else, Mrs. Battiste is add- 


ing a splendid working branch of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary. Necessarily, all 
the Church’s “plants” are of the sim- 
plest character, but they are suggestive 
of possible development along lines 
that will tell in the religious and social 


uplift of the people. Scattered now in 
different parts of the city, thus lessen- 
ing their influence upon the commu- 
nity, the bishop and Mr. Llwyd plan 
to house them upon one central site 
which will dominate the imagination 
and increase the practical efficiency of 
the work of the Church. 

I spent a day and a night at Léo- 
gane. This is an arrondissement of 
more than 100,000 people, in which 
we have ten or more well established 
missions under the direction of. the 
Reverend Messrs. Battiste and Parai- 
son. In the town of Léogane, situated 
on one side of a beautiful, wide stretch- 
ing plain, some little distance back 
from the ocean, there is a really most 
attractively built pressed-brick church, 
erected, save for a gift of $500 from 
the American: Church Building Fund 
Commission, by the exertions of the 
people themselves. Considering their 
poverty, I have been wondering ever 
since how they did it. This building, 
too, is in great need of proper furnish- 
ing. In the nave, there is only the 
bare soil upon which to kneel. Al- 
ways the congregation fills the church 
and at the service I had the privilege 
of attending there were present, in 
addition to the rector, the Reverend 
Elissaint St. Vil and the Reverend 
David Macombe. A very considerable 
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In Haiti Awaiting Bishop Colmore 


THE REVEREND PIERRE E. JONES 


part of the congregation enjoyed the 
hospitality of the rector’s home during 
a large part of the day. Fortunately, 
those living outside the city, in the 
plains and mountains, had acquired 
the habit of bringing eggs, rice, plan- 
tains, beans, sugar-cane, and such like 
comestibles. I was told that often he 
had as many as thirty parishioners as 
guests. This statement might possibly 
suggest to the uninformed a rectory 
of baronial proportions, but, on the 
contrary, it is quite modest, the situa- 
tion being saved from embarrassment 
by dinner being a continuous perform- 
ance, to be enjoyed in picnic fashion, 
and at other than conventional hours. 
I was happy to witness the esteem 
in which Mr. Paraison is held by 
everyone and it was no surprise to 
learn of the success which marked the 
indefatigable labors of priests and 
people in this large district. 

At Arcahaie is an interesting work 
carried on mainly by the Reverend 
Leon Jones, one of the two sons of the 
Reverend Pierre E. Jones, who are in 
the ministry. This is the district to 
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which Port-au-Prince looks for its 
food supplies and it is also the strong- 
hold of Vaudoux worship, and no Iit- 
tle part of the time of the clergy is 
occupied in destroying the cheap, ridic- 
ulous trappings of that African cult 
which figures so largely in the religious 
life of Haiti. This place is also in- 
teresting historically by reason of the 
fact that it was there Dessalines, after- 
wards Emperor Jacques the First, be- 
gan his revolt against France, in 1803, 
by tearing out the white from the 
French tricolore, leaving only the two 
colors, red and blue, of the present 
flag. In Arcahaie there are many ruins 
of the industry of the French, de- 
stroyed ruthlessly by the hot and blind 
spirit of vengeance. The vastness of 
the problem in this district may be 
grasped from a study of an authorized 
statement of conditions: There is an 
estimated population of 200,000; 960 
births; 35 legitimate, 925 illegitimate. 

Much to my regret, I could not get 
to Jacmel, considered by those whose 
judgment is good, as the most attract- 
ive place of residence in Haiti, al- 
though I cannot think of one more so 
than Petion-Ville, in the mountains 
back of Port-au-Prince, with its pic- 
turesque homes, lovely gardens of rose, 


Mr. Carson and three of the clergy in Haiti 
—from left to right: David B. Macombe, 
L. L. Paraison, Elissaint St. Vil 


THE REVEREND LEON JONES AND BOYS’ SCHOOL, PORT-AU-PRINCE 


palm and poinsettia, and quaint church 
set in the very heart of all. Nor could 
I go to Cape Haitien. I had antici- 
pated the companionship of Bishop 
Colmore for possibly a month, but I 
was disappointed because war-times 
necessitated him to travel overland 
from Santo Domingo when he had 
planned to come expeditiously by sea. 
In Santo Domingo the bishop had 
a rare privilege. It was nothing else 
than that of holding his first service 
within the walls of the prison which 
once held Columbus in chains, await- 
ing the judgment of a fickle and thank- 
less Spain. Of a different sort was the 
journey, sixty miles in one day, on 
mule, through the desolate, sparsely 
settled mountains of Dominica. 
While he was making his journey, 
I awaited him and tried to think out 
some of the problems which also 
awaited him. Some stared me in the 
face. Others were more subtle for 
they had to do with racial and na- 
tional antecedents and the latent ques- 
tioning of motives and plans. The 
grip of darkness is on a large part of 
the people. Out.of the gloom, how- 


ever, they are putting their hands, one 
by one, within the firm grip of the 
American. Bishop Colmore goes to 
them as a representative of. the Ameri- 
can nation as well as of the Church. 
He has a right to count on loyal back- 
ing as the Marine officer counts on 
the government at Washington. To 
his work, the bishop brings sturdiest 
endeavor, a readiness to labor pati- 
ently, a knowledge of men, enthusiasm 
for his commission, affection for the 
people. 

In St. Marc, I was present at one 
of the frequent summary courts held 
for infractions of discipline on the 
part of the native police. An Ameri- 
can Marine was acting as Captain of 
Police and a Haitien was brought be- 
fore him because his uniform was torn. 
He was asked through an interpreter 
why he had not sewn the rent place. 
The policeman said, “I was intending 
to do it tomorrow.” “Tell him,” said 
the Marine, “this is not the land of- 
manana. but of tout suite.” 

So the Church’s problem and Bishop 
Colmore’s problem in Haiti is not one 
for tomorrow but for today. 
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W. C. STURGIS, PH.D., SECRETARY 


WONDER if the following con- 
I siderations will make the cause 

of “Missions” any more clear and 
reasonable to the average layman. 

I suppose that it is plain enough that 
Jesus Christ had a mission to the 
world. He defined it in the words “I 
came that they may have life and may 
have it more abundantly” (St. Jn. 
10:10). Our Lord further said that 
this life was to be a present possession ; 
“Hethat . . . believeth Him that sent 
me... hath passed out of death into 
life’ (St. Jn. 5:24). Note that He 
says, not “shall pass” but “hath 
passed”—not a more abundant life to 
be attained at some future time, but 
to be enjoyed here and now. Chris- 
tianity is always an addition, never a 
subtraction. 

What part of man’s life is thus 
affected? Evidently all three manifes- 
tations of life, physical and mental, as 
well as spiritual—body, mind and soul. 
Hence our Lord healed men’s bodies, 
instructed their minds, fed their souls. 
This was His mission. To whom was 
His mission directed? Surely not only 
to His disciples. He exhausted lan- 
guage in the endeavor to show that His 
mission was to-all the world, He made 
known His message of the more abun- 
dant life to every man, woman and 
child He could reach in His brief 
earthly ministry. Furthermore He 
made provision that after His depar- 
ture this message should be borne 
abroad more completely than He had 
_ been able to make it known. He shared 
His own inherent and more abundant 
life with His disciples; He gave them 
the means of propagating this life; He 
directed them to carry it everywhere. 
This they did, and the record of their 
acts is the record of a world coming 
to life. 
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Such was, and is today, the Church’s 
mission—her sole reason for existence. 
This is true not only of the Church as 
a body, but of every individual, living 
member. Hence the Church goes 
throughout the world, doing what? 
Not “saving souls” only, but minister- 
ing abundant life wherever life, in any 
of its manifestations, is incomplete. 
Hence her hospitals, her schools, her 
churches. The logic is unescapable. 
We Christians neglect it at our peril 
and to our most pitiable loss. 

The trouble is, apart from our ignor- 
ance of world-wide needs and condi- 
tions crying out for the gospel of a 
more abundant life, that we have been 
basing missions too exclusively on 
obedience to the command of One 
whom, tacitly, we regard as long since 
dead. But if Christ be not alive in the 
world today then our faith is vain and 
the Church is a fabric of dreams. 
This of course is the significance of 
the Resurrection. So abundant was 
Christ’s inherent life that death had no 
dominion over Him. “I am he that 
liveth” is the Easter message, and this 
abundant life of body, mind and soul 
is His supreme gift to us Christians 
and, through us as His body, to all 
who now sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Asa matter of fact, 
every time you send your boy off to 
school, or call in a physician when he 
is sick, or kneel with him at the blessed . 
Sacrament, you are testifying to the 
supreme fact and value of a more 
abundant life in yourself and for your 
son. If for him, why not for every 
son of man, in your parish, your city, 
your diocese, the nation and the 
world? Your interest in the Mission 
of the Church is the only accurate test 
and measure of the abundance of your 
personal life in Christ. | 
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Intimate ana Informal Messages from the Field 


Once again we have the privilege, in a letter 
from Archdeacon Schofield dated from Cape Pal- 
mas, January 28, of following Bishop Lloyd’s trip 
in Liberia: 


E left Monrovia on January 22 
in the launch John Payne. Stop- 
ping at Grand Bassa that night, we 
went on next day to Sinoe and Sass- 
town, reaching Cape Palmas on Satur- 
day. We were not expected as the 
impression had been created by a mes- 
sage that we would come on a Spanish 
steamer instead of on the John Payne. 
However, the acting mayor met us 
and read an address of welcome. When 
he had finished a long procession of 
native women led us by a winding way 
to the home of Chief Justice Dossen, 
singing in their native language Chris- 
tian hymns. Only one of the tunes 
was familiar. When one is met by a 
group of sixty or seventy singers one’s 
heart responds to such a welcome. 
That night we were sitting resting 
from the long week of travel on the 
ocean in a small launch, when in front 
of the house we heard music. It was 
the student body of sixty-five boys and 
young men of Epiphany Hall, Cut- 
tington, singing our well-known mis- 
sionary hymns. When one _ hears 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains sung 
by those whose tongues are more fami- 
liar with the dialects of their tribes 
than with English, and yet with such 
power and fervor, it carries one away 
and a lump comes in the throat. This 
is Africa singing back to. God what 
God has sent.to them, and these boys 
plan to carry the love of God to many 
millions in the heathen tribes just as 
we have carried it to the few thou- 
sands we have touched in Liberia. 
The school at Cuttington has been the 
greatest help ever given to this coun- 


try. 
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On Sunday at 7 a. m., Bishop Lloyd 
celebrated the Holy Communion, as- 
sisted by the Reverend T. M. Gardiner 
and the Reverend Samuel D. Fergu- 
son. At half-past ten a packed church 
greeted the Bishop. Many of the 
women in the congregation had been 
trained in our mission — schools. 
Through THE Spirit oF Missions they 
had followed every plan and hope of 
the Church in America, and they had 
all worked and prayed for its success. 
The Hon. Mr. Neale, the business 
agent for the mission and a trusted 
and venerable man, was also present. 
Mrs. Dossen, at whose house we are 
being most acceptably entertained, is 
the daughter of the late Bishop Fergu- 
son. Her home is only a short way 
from Brierly Hall and the ocean is at 
the foot of their yard, so that a de- 
lightful breeze from the sea refreshes 
us at all times. The Sunday-school 
at Saint Mark’s supports a missionary 
in the interior and also pays the ex- 
pense of a teacher in the parish day 
school. They are actively at work in 
all missionary matters. 

On our journey down from Mon- 
rovia we stayed with several mission- 
aries. About half of these clergymen 
have saved enough out of their sal-- 
aries to buy their own homes, as not 
many rectories are provided. I was so 
gratified to see in the Church at Sinoe 
a lovely white marble font given in 
1901 by Babies’ Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. It stands out among 


‘the other furnishings as a striking wit- 


ness to the love of our women of 
America. 

Practically all the boys and girls in 
our boarding schools are from heathen 
tribes. Many of the clergy are Kru, 
Grebo, Vey and other tribesmen, and 
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their guttural speech shows the effort 
made to master a foreign tongue, but 
they are holy men. Their wives were 
in almost every case trained. in our 
schools. Since the great war began, 
education in Liberia has been prac- 
tically left to the various mission 
schools. The public schools are closed. 
The Church is much loved because she 
has trained and is now training a large 
majority of the children of the civ- 
ilized communities and has gathered 
so many out of the tribes. One can 
easily understand how much the 
Church and its schools means in a 
republic which has no money to pay 
teachers. 


(After this letter had been sent to the printer 
and the pages made up for publication, a message 
from Bishop Lloyd arrived which is found on page 
322 of this issue. Other letters have come in since 
from Archdeacon Schofield which we hope to give 
in an early issue.) 
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In sending us the following story from one of 
the daily (English) papers published in Shanghai, 
the Reverend J. M. B. Gill, our missionary in 
Nanking, says “‘Nothing too good can be said of 
the doctor and nurses at Saint Elizabeth’s. | It is 
the brightest spot in our work in Shanghai.” 


HERE is at least one family in 

Wusih that has learned within 
the past week something new regard- 
ing foreigners and their religion. 


Some ten years ago a young girl ten 
years of age was stolen from her home 
here in Wusih and taken to Shanghai, 
where she was sold to a Cantonese 
family. Very shortly she became quite 
ill, and seemed likely to die. She was 
then taken to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
where she received such treatment as 
brought her back to life and also gave 
her health, and where she remained 
for eight months. Then she was 
taken to the Door of Hope, by a hos- 
pital nurse, and remained there until 
she was married. She was educated, 
married to a young Methodist who is 
a school. teacher, and the two of them 
together now, in addition to some lit- 
tle property owned by the husband, 


have earning capacity as teachers, and 


really are quite nicely situated. _ 
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A few days ago, the Rev. Yang 
Tuh-pau, of the American Church 
Mission in Wusih, was at the Door of 
Hope arranging a marriage between 
one of the local Christians and a girl 
there. The young woman above re- 
ferred to was introduced to him, and 
said she would like to come to Wusih 
and find her family. So Mr. Yang 
brought her to his mother here and 
the next afternoon they went out in 
search of the family. The young 
woman was not very clear as to where 
she had lived, but thought it was out- 
side the West Gate and that it was 
reached by a ferry. So they went 
across on the ferry. 


But all was strange to the woman 
—here is where a large cotton mill 
was built less than ten years ago, and 
the entire neighborhood has changed. 
So they went over the Concrete Bridge 
—only to return. Then they found 
another remembered landmark—a 
small ferry with rope attached to each 
end so that it may be hauled to 
either bank by intending passengers 
and need not be run by a ferryman. 
Over this they went and then things 
began to look more natural; a little 
fruitless wandering, and few inquiries 
—and the father was found, sitting be- 
fore his house, was recognized by his 
daughter, and in turn recognized her. 


Then began a great sensation—such 
as had never been heard before in the 
village. All the neighbors came to see 
and to hear; many wept tears of joy. 
And all had much to say of the Door 
of Hope that had picked up and edu- 
cated the lost child and then sent her 
back more wise, more independent, 
and better off than her own family. 


It is not often that one has oppor- 
tunity of seeing such happy results 
as the outcome of unhappy years of 
separation. And it is not wonderful 
at all that these people are ready to 
hear more of the God who has sent 
people to Shanghai to do such work 
as this. | ; 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HE April meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Board of 
Missions was held on Tuesday the 
ninth, in the Church Missions House, 
New York. Nine elected members 
were present. The action taken was 
largely on routine matters. 

The Reverend K. G. Finlay was 
asked to represent the Board at the 
conference of workers among the 
mountaineers in the South, held in 
Knoxville, Tenn., in April. 

Permission was granted to the Rey- 
erend T. R. Ludlow, of Hankow, to 
‘work among the Chinese in France 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Ludlow has been in this country 
for some time, speaking on behalf of 
the China mission. 

Eleven of the domestic missionary 
bishops who were in New York in at- 


tendance on the meeting of the House 
of Bishops, had a conference with the 
Executive Committee on matters con- 
cerning the domestic field. 

The board accepted with great re- 
gret the resignation of Dr. John Mac- 
Willie, after fourteen years of service 
in our Hankow mission, first in Saint 
James’s Hospital, Anking, and then in 
what is now known as the Church Gen- 
eral Hospital, Wuchang. Other resig- 
nations and two appointments made 
will be found on page 361. The retire- 
ment of Miss A. M. Clark as a regu- 
larly appointed missionary of the 
board was announced. At Bishop 
Roots’s request Miss Clark, who has 
been in the Hankow mission for seven- 
teen years, will continue for the pres- 
ent to do evangelistic work in that 
field. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE School of Missions for Okla- 

homa and the Southwest will hold 
its seventh annual session in Saint 
Luke’s Church, Oklahoma City, June 
3-8. The programme will be planned 
to meet the feed of present conditions 
in the mission field and the work of 
young women and children will re- 
ceive special attention. Our Church 
will be represented by Mrs. F. K. 
Brooke, wife of the bishop of Okla- 
homa, and others. 


% 


O N the eighteenth of March Bishop 
Rowe sailed from Seattle to 
make an extended visitation in the 
interior of Alaska. Among other 
places he expected to reach Tanana 
Crossing, one of our most isolated sta- 
tions on account of the difficulties to 
be surmounted in reaching it. It will 
be remembered that the Indians at 
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this point, under the supervision of 
Mr. McIntosh, are erecting a new 
mission building. (See THE Spirit 
oF Misstons for March.) 


% 


OOD magazines are needed in 

Saint Matthew’s Mission, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, for distribution among 
the miners and trappers in that part 
of Alaska. The supply has fallen off 
and it is desired during the coming 
summer to secure copies to have in re- 
serve for the winter. Also, if there 
are any individuals or Church schools 
having juvenile books—especially 
books for boys and younger children 
—which they can spare, they would 
be put to excellent use by the children 
of Saint » Matthew’s, Fairbanks. 
Books and magazines should be sent 
by mail addressed to the Reverend 
H. H. Lumpkin. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


T the recent meeting of the House 

of Bishops in New York City the 
resignation of Bishop Jones as mis- 
sionary bishop of Utah was accepted. 
The Presiding Bishop has asked 
Bishop Touret of Western Colorado 
to take oversight of the work in the 
district for the present. 
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S we go to press word comes 

from Alaska through the daily 
press in which every reader of THE 
Spirit oF Missions will be inter- 
ested. According to the telegram, the 
explorer Stefansson is very ill at 
Herschel Island. Dr. Burke, our 
missionary physician at Fort Yukon, 
is the nearest doctor and a special 
messenger had been sent for him. 
With a number of dog teams he had 
left Fort Yukon and hoped to make 
the journey of three hundred miles in 
ten days. 
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ECENTLY, in Saint Luke’s Hos- 

pital, San Francisco, the earthly 
life of one of its founders, the Rev- 
erend D. O. Kelley, came to a close. 
As a missionary in the home field his 
great work was the establishment of 
the Church in that part of California 
now known as the district of San 
Joaquin. Later in San Francisco he 
proved the need of the missionary in 


a populous city, and the waifs and 


strays with whom he came in contact 
soon learned to depend quite as much 
upon the physician of souls as upon 
those who ministered to their physical 
needs. His was a long and beautiful 
life in which trustworthiness was the 
dominating characteristic. A true 
Soldier of the Cross, he showed dur- 
ing his last seven years of invalidism 
the same courage and_ steadfastness 
which marked the forty-odd years of 
priesthood which followed his service 
to his country during the Civil War. 


HE REVEREND GEORGE 
WALLACE, D.D., who has just 
retired from our Japan Mission, was 
appointed to the chair of Church His- 
tory in the Divinity School, Tokyo, in 
1899. In addition to his duties at the 
Divinity School Dr. Wallace was 
active in evangelistic work, preaching 
the Gospel on Sundays throughout the 
district. After eighteen years of faith- 
ful service Dr. Wallace asked to be 
retired. His request was granted with 
regret and with appreciation of his loy- 
alty and devotion to the missionary 
cause in Japan. 


” 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 


HE summer conferences are again 
claiming our attention and offer- 
ing an attractive way in which to em- 
ploy part of the vacation period. This 
year advanced information indicates a 
series of unusually well-arranged pro- 
grammes. If this meets the eye of 
anyone who has never attended a sum- 
mer conference we would urge that he 
correspond with our Educational Sec- 
retary at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, and secure information regard- 
ing the conference which, either by 
programme or location, meets his need. 
Church conferences are to be held at 
Gulfport, Miss. (date to be an- 
nounced) ; Gambier, O., June 19-20; 
Cambridge, Mass., June 21-July 6; 
Geneva, N. Y., July 1-12; Racine, 
Wis., July 17-25; Sewanee, Tenn., 
August 6-13; Saint Alban, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (date to be announced). 
General conferences at which the 
Church will be well represented are to 
be held at Blue Ridge, N. C., June 25- 
July 4; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 5-14; 
Estes Park, Colo.; Ocean Park, Me., 
July 19-28; Asilomar, Calif., July 16- 
25; Seabeck, Wash., July 30-August 
8; Lake Geneva, Wis., July 26-August 
4; Northfield, Mass., August 21-28. 
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| LETTER TO THE EDITOR | 


To the Editor: 

OME three months ago, through 
information gained by correspond- 
ence with the rectors of the American 
churches in France, Italy and Switzer- 
land, I made a report to Bishop White- 
head of the Commission on American 
Churches in Europe, of the condition 
of these congregations. Saturday I re- 
turned from a two months’ visitation 
of our camps, during which time I 
_ spent several days in each of our par- 
ishes in Nice, Florence and Rome, and 
with the Rev. Clement Brown, who has 
a private licensed chapel in Cannes, 
and I found no cause to change the 

statements made in my report. 

Just now a new and serious situation 
has arisen at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Paris. On March the elev- 
enth, the Reverend Dr. Watson pre- 
sented his resignation to the vestry: 
Anyone realizing the strain, both men- 
tal and physical, of the last four years, 
through which Dr. and Mrs.. Watson 
have passed, will not be surprised, for 
there is a limit to human endurance 
even among the strongest. The old 
“American Colony” of Paris has dis- 
persed, and with it the demand for the 
present dignified form of cathedral 
service: a new era has come and a 
new problem has arisen from war con- 
ditions, to meet which new methods 
must be originated. 

Paris is full of Americans of every 
type of Churchmanship; and hence in 
,the services and in the methods of 
church work there must be radical 
changes made. In his present condi- 
tion of fatigue, Dr. Watson feels it 
unwise and virtually impossible for 
him to attempt these changes. After 
advising with the bishops here, he has 
taken the one means by which he feels 
some priest may be able to continue to 
keep up the Church in its present posi- 


tion of leadership for American Chris- 
tianity, which he has so ably repre- 
sented among the French people. 

The vestry, with many expressions 
of regret and esteem, and with emo- 
tion, accepted the resignation, and, as 
some slight expression of their feeling, 
unanimously requested him to continue 
his relationship with the parish by ac- 
cepting the title and post of “Rector 
Emeritus without duties or emolu- 
ments, and with a right to a seat in the 
chancel at all times”. 

Dr. and Mrs. Watson will shortly re- 
turn to America, where, at the request 
of the vestry, they will present, after 
a few months’ rest, the needs of our 
work in Paris. A committee com- 
posed of the wardens and bishop in 
charge, have secured the services of 
the Reverend J. W. Beekman, for- 
merly dean of the pro-cathedral of the 
diocese of Bethlehem, as locum tenens 
for six months, from April first. 

With Dr. Watson’s retirement the 


“intimate and important relations in - 


which he has been associated with the 
French authorities from the beginning 
of the war, will of course cease, but we 
hope the loving interest and contribu- 
tions of his many friends in America 
will continue toward his successor. ; 
Owing to the greatly reduced income 
occasioned by the war, and the unpar- 
alleled opportunity for continued lead- 
ership on the part of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, the bishop in charge has 
appealed to the Commission on Ameri- 
can Churches in Europe for $15,000 
annually during the war and for a few 
years thereafter, which appeal he ~ 
hopes the Church in America, realiz- 
ing its importance, as everyone must 
who understands the situation, will 
support and urge. Rocers ISRAEL, 


Bishop of Erie, in charge of the 
American Churches in Europe. 
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How Our Church Came to Our Country 


XXIX. HOW OUR CHURCH CAME TO NORTH CAROLINA 
By Bishop Cheshire 


I. The Earliest Colony 


HE seal of 
the diocese of 
North Carolina 
@\ shows a pinnace, fly- 
| ing the red cross of 
= Saint George, sailing 
towards a wooded 
shore, while a man 
standing in the prow 
holds out a cross 
toward the land. This is taken from 
John White’s drawing of the Arrival 
of the Englishmen in Virginia in July, 
1584. The land which the pinnace 
is approaching is Roanoke Island. 
Two small ships lying outside the bar 
represent the two barks of Captains 
Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow, 
“servants of Sir Walter Raleigh’, who 
took possession of the newly-discov- 
ered land “in the right of the Queen’s 
most excellent Majestie”. This whole 
region they named “Virginia” in honor 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in its early 
use the name included the whole At- 
lantic coast held by the English. 
When the colony at Jamestown had 
‘been successfully established, the 
southern boundary of the Province 
of Virginia was the 36° 30’ paral- 
lel. of north latitude; so that it 
did not include Roanoke Island and 
the adjacent coasts. By the char- 
ters of Charles II in 1663 and 1665 
the vast region lying south of Virginia 
and north of the Spanish settlements 
in Florida was granted to eight emi- 
nent Englishmen known as the “Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina”, and was 


erected into a Province, and the name 
“Carolina” was given to it. This name 
probably came originally from the 
French, who had attempted some set- 
tlements north of the Spaniards in the 
reign of Charles IX. It was first ap- 
plied to the country south of Virginia 
by Charles I of England in 1629, in 
a patent to Sir Robert Heath. Noth- 
ing having been attempted under that 
charter of Charles I, Charles II re- 
granted this region, and attached the 
name permanently to the country. It 
being too vast a tract to be conven- 
iently administered under one govern- 
ment, about 1710 the settlements along 
the north side of Albemarle Sound, 
begun about 1662, became the colony 
of “North Carolina’, while the later 
settlements, at the junction of the Ash- 
ley and Cooper rivers, became “South 
Carolina”. These two colonies eventu- 
ally developed into the states and 
dioceses of North and South Carolina. 
It happens therefore that the site of 
the first English colony in America, 
and the spot where the first ministra- 
tions of the Church were associated 
with the life of an English commu- 
nity on this continent, lies within the 
territory of the state of North Caro- 
lina and the diocese of East Carolina. 


In 1585 Sir Walter Raleigh sent out 
a large exploring expedition under 
Ralph Lane, with a view to preparing 
the way for permanent settlement. 
This expedition was brought out by 
that most illustrious Elizabethan naval 
hero, Sir Richard Grenville. In the 
company were Thomas Hariot, an emi- 
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nent Cambridge Scholar, who was to 
examine and report upon the natural 
productions of the country, and John 
White, a draughtsman, who was to 
make pictorial representations of the 
inhabitants, their dwellings and occu- 
pations, and the like. Thus Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh anticipated the scientific 
expeditions of later years. This colony 
of exploration remained a year at 
Roanoke Island, returning to England 
in the fleet of Sir Francis Drake in 
the summer of 1586. 


In order to carry out his plans for 
the permanent settlement of the coun- 
try Raleigh, under his royal patent of 
1584, formed a corporation January 7, 
1587 (1586 old style) of nineteen citi- 
zens of London, who should advance 
money and supplies, and thirteen 
“gentlemen adventurers” who should 
personally head the enterprise. With 
John White as governor, these gentle- 
men adventurers were constituted the 
rulers of the colony, under the title of 
“The Governor and Assistants of the 
City of Raleigh in Virginia’. 

Under this charter a colony of 
“ninety-one men, seventeen women 
and nine boys and children” sailed 
from Plymouth May 8, 1587, sighted 
land July sixteenth, somewhere in the 
vicinity of Cape Fear (Promontorium 
Tremendum), on which they narrowly 
escaped being cast away, made Hat- 
teras July twenty-second, and soon 
after landed at Roanoke. 


Two interesting events marked the 


opening days of this first English col- 


ony planted in North America. Ama- 
das and Barlow in 1584 had carried 
back with them to England two In- 
dians, Manteo and Wanchese. Manteo 
had become a convert to Christianity, 
and ever remained the faithful friend 
and ally of the English ; Wanchese be- 
came their implacable foe. Manteo 
returned to Roanoke with the colo- 


nists. We read in White’s account of. 


these days, “The thirteenth of Au- 


gust,” that being the Ninth Sunday 


after Trinity, “our Savage Manteo, 


by the commandment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh was Christened in Roanoke | 
and called Lord thereof, and of Dasa- 
monguepeuk, in reward of his faithful 
service. The eighteenth, Eleanor, 
daughter to the Governor, and wife 
to Ananias Dare, was delivered of a 
daughter in Roanoke, and the same 
was Christened there the Sunday fol- 
lowing, and because this was the first 
Christian born in Virginia, she was 
named ‘Virginia’.” These two bap- 
tisms practically settle the question 
of the presence of an English priest 
in the colony. 

And as this was-almost the first 
thing we read of that ill-fated colony 
at Roanoke, so it is almost the last that 
we know of them. August twenty- 
seventh the fleet sailed back to Eng- 
land, John White, the governor, going 
with it, and that is the last we know 
of those whom he left behind in that 
strange and savage land. They were 
doubtless slain by the Indians, as the 
Jamestown colony, twenty years later, 
after diligent investigation, reported. 
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II. Permanent Settlement 


The permanent settlement of North 
Carolina dates from March, 1662 
(1661 old style). On that day George 
Durant purchased from an Indian 
Chief, Kilcocanen, styling himself 
“King of Yeopim”, a neck of land be- 
tween Perquimans river and Albe- 
marle Sound, still known as ‘““Durant’s 
Neck”. The deed was afterwards re- 
corded and is the oldest land title in 
North Carolina. 


By the end of the century the settle- 
ments extended along the whole north 
shore of the Sound, as far west as 
beyond the Chowan River, and also 
across the Sound on the south shore. 
The settlers came almost wholly from 
Virginia and were probably nominal 
Churchmen. The statement that they 
were Quakers and Baptists, fleeing 
from religious intolerance in New 
England and Virginia, has been en- 
tirely disproved by the publication of 


contemporary records. Wm. Edmund-’ 


son, the first Quaker preacher who 
visited the settlements, found only one 
family of Quakers ten years after 
George Durant’s. settlement; and 
George Fox, who came six months 
after Edmundson, had much the same 
experience. Their preaching, however, 
made converts, and other zealous men 
coming in from year to year, and con- 
tinuing their work, meetings for wor- 
ship and for discipline were soon es- 
tablished, and Quakers became numer- 
ous and influential in the two precincts, 
Perquimans and Pasquotank. To the 
Quakers therefore belongs the honor 
“of being the first to take thought of 
these feeble folk, and to set up Chris- 
tian worship among them. 


In 1699 Bishop Compton, preparing 
to send the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Bray, his commissary, to Maryland, 


directed him to visit the Albemarle 


settlements, to learn the religious con- 
dition and needs of the people. For 
some reason he could not carry out 
his design, but about the end of 1700 
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he sent, probably to Henderson 
Walker, acting governor, “some books 
of his own particular pious gift of the 
explanation of the Church catechism, 
with some other small books”, for 
distribution. Soon after he sent one 
Daniel Brett, a clergyman, to officiate 
in the colony, and with him a hundred 
pounds’ worth of books for a public 
library, eventually established at Bath. 
The Reverend Daniel Brett proved un- 
worthy and we hear no more of him. 


The leading men of the colony seem 
to have been almost without exception 
Churchmen and at the head of these 
was Henderson Walker, acting gover- 
nor. Under their influence the assem- 
bly of 1701 passed an act erecting the 
five precincts, Chowan, Perquimans, 
Pasquotank, and Currituck, north of 
Albemarle Sound, and Pamlico on the 
South Shore, into parishes, appointing 
a “select vestry” in each parish, au- 
thorizing these vestries to lay taxes 
for building churches, purchasing 
glebes, and employing clergymen and 
readers. By subsequent acts the ves- 
tries were made overseers of the poor 
and keepers of the standards of 
weights and measures. 


Thus, before any ministers had 
served in the colony, the people them- 
selves were endeavoring to set up the 
Church of their fathers. Every civil 
division was given also an ecclesiastical 
organization. And whatever may be 
said of the indifference of many and 
the opposition of some, this legal es- 
tablishment, each county being a parish 
with its wardens and vestrymen, was 
continued by the free action of the 
people of North Carolina in succes- 
sive enactments until 1776. 


This act of 1701, however faulty, 
at least gave evidence of a reviving 
interest in religion: .it invited the at- 
tention of the mother country, and 
it provided some organization for the 
Church. Under this law a _ small 
church was built in Chowan parish, 
near the site of the present town of 
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Edenton; another in Perquimans, “a 
compact little church built with more 
care, and better contrived than that 
in Chowan”. In these churches serv- 
ices were held, and sermons read on 
Sundays by “readers” employed and 
paid by the vestry. 

The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts was incor- 
porated in 1701. It sent as its first 
missionary to North Carolina the Rev- 
erend John Blair, in the spring of 
1704. He came to explore and to re- 
port upon conditions and need, though 
it was intended that he should also re- 
main and minister to the people. He 
was a godly and faithful man. He 
baptized many children, visited the 
parishes of Chowan, Perquimans and 
Pasquotank, called the vestries to- 
gether, encouraged and_ instructed 
them in their duties, and urged them 
to keep up the services of the Church 
by the employment of readers. But 
the incessant labor of endeavoring to 
serve so large a field, the exposure and 
hardships, with the lack of an adequate 
support, brought his labors to an early 
close, and he left for England after 
only five or six months in Albemarle. 

It appears therefore that the intro- 
duction of the worship of the Church 
into North Carolina owed but little to 
the work or influence of the clergy. 
The act of the assembly was passed, 
churches were built, and the worship 
of the Church carried on by the. peo- 
ple themselves. In one or two cases 
we get a little glimpse of the good 
work of the readers. Governor Glover 
thus writes of Mr. Charles Griffin: 
“This gentleman, being of an unblem- 
ished life, by his discreet behavior, in 
that office (of reader), and by apt 
discourses from house to house ac- 
cording to the capacities of an ignorant 
people, not only kept those he found, 
but joined many to the Church in the 
midst of its enemies, insomuch ‘that 
the Reverend Richard Marsden, wait- 
ing here for a passage to South Caro- 
lina, thought it convenient to admin- 
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ister the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which is the first time | can learn 
of its being administered in this poor 
county. This was done on Trinity 
Sunday, 1706, and the same day forty- 
five persons, infants and adults, were 
baptized.” Another account a few 
years later is from the pen of the 
Reverend Mr. Denny, of South Caro- 
lina, who spent a few days in the par- 
ish of Pamlico, Bath County, where 
there had been no minister at all. He 
says: “During my stay I lodged at 
one Major Gale’s (Christopher Gale, 
afterwards Chief Justice), a very civil 
gentleman, at whose house the people 
met each Sunday, where a young 
gentleman, a lawyer, was appointed to 
read prayers and a sermon, they hav- 
ing no minister.” 


III, First Missionaries of the 
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The next missionaries sent out to 


‘work under the S. P. G. were the Rev- 


erend Wm. Gordon and the Reverend 
James Adams, who came in April, 
1708. Mr. Gordon remained only a 
few months but the Reverend Mr. 
Adams labored faithfully and effec- 
tively, and wore himself out in the 
work, dying within a few weeks after 
his departure for Virginia in Septem- 
ber, 1710. They were both good men 
and their letters are our chief source 
of’ information concerning the first 
work of the Church in Albemarle. 
The year 1710 very nearly completed 
fifty years of the life of the colony 
of Albemarle, or North Carolina, as 


it had now begun to be called. The’ 


population was increasing not rapidly 
but steadily, spreading over several 
thousand square miles. It was wholly 
a rural population. Its first town, 
Bath, had been incorporated in 1709 
and contained less than a dozen houses. 
Its second town, Newbern, was barely 
begun and not yet incorporated. Eden- 
ton had not come into being. There 
was no center of population, and little 
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community life. In almost all parts 
of the colony the people desired the 
ministrations of the Church but they 
were mostly living upon isolated pian- 
tations. No missionaries could reach 
and serve a sufficient number of peo- 
ple to form any effective organization. 
The legal establishment, with its power 
to levy taxes for the support of the 
Church, was a real disadvantage, be- 
cause it provided no adequate support 
while it took off the sense of obliga- 
tion from the most zealous members 
of the Church. Clergymen and mis- 
sionaries came and labored for a while 
and then disappeared; some good, 
some indifferent, others weak and un- 
worthy; and very few of them, even 
the best, able to deal effectively with 
the strange conditions of the new and 
poor settlements. 

Gradually, however, some centers of 
ordered life began to emerge from 
the confusion. The first church build- 
ing worthy to be called permanent, in- 
dicating the development of a regu- 


lar congregation, is Saint Thomas’s 
Church, Bath, still standing, begun in 
1742, but not finished until many years 
later. Three godly and faithful men 
served in this parish from 1721 to 
1771, and laid permanent. foundations 
in the spiritual life of the country. 
These were Ebenezer Taylor, 1721-2; 
John Garzia, 1735-1744; and Alex- 
ander Stewart, 1753-1771. 


Taylor and Garzia died from the 
immediate effects of hardship and ex- 
postre in traveling over the vast ter- 
ritory under their care. The third, 
Alexander Stewart, wore himself out 
with incessant labor, leaving a name 
second to none in the history of Chris- 
tian work in North Carolina. The 
Negroes and the Indians claimed his 
special sympathy and care. He sought 
out the perishing remnants of the old 
Hatteras and Roanoke tribes, taught 
them the principles of Christianity, and 
established a school among them for 
the children. He crowned his work 
by sending over to England for ordi- 
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nation two notable men of the colony, 
Peter Blynn and Nathaniel Blount. 
In 1744 Clement Hall of Perquimans, 
a prominent man in his county, was 
ordered deacon and priest in London. 
Two Sundays’ in the month he off- 
ciated in Saint Paul’s Church, Eden- 
ton, and the other Sundays in distant 
missions where the settlers soon 
learned to love this holy man. On his 
missionary journeys east and west no 
house would hold his congregations. 
He had to seek the shelter of the 
groves, where the birds were the 
choristers, and where between the 
pauses in their music they heard “the 
bass of heaven’s deep organ blow”. 
During one of these missionary jour- 
neys in the months of September and 
October, 1753, he reports that he had 
in thirty-five days traveled 536 miles, 
officiated in -twenty-three congrega- 
tions, baptized 467 white infants, two 
- white adults, and twenty-one black 
children. A large and handsome 
church building had been begun in 
Edenton—Saint Paul’s Parish Church, 
still standing. Under his zealous min- 
istry, the work was taken up with re- 
newed vigor, and put in the way of 
being finished. He died in 1759. 


IV. Colonial Churches 


The most notable of our Colonial 
churches was Saint Paul’s, Chowan 


Parish, in the town of Edenton, which 


has already been noticed. Within a 
very few years of their foundation the 
Chowan vestry took as their ecclesias- 
tical name “Saint Paul’s Church.” 
This vestry met for organization De- 
cember 15, 1701, the vestry act having 


been passed November twelfth, pre- 


ceding. It is not only the oldest or- 
ganized religious body in the state, it 
is the oldest corporation of any kind 
in North Carolina. Its record book 
beginning with that first meeting is 
still in existence, and is an invaluable 
historical document. If we may at all 
judge the other parish vestries by 
‘Saint Paul’s, the vestrymen of the 


parishes were the most eminent and 
worthy men of the country. Gover- 
nors Walker, Pollock, Glover, Chief 
Justice Christopher Gale, Edward 
Mosley and other distinguished names 
appear in these early vestry lists. Its 
spacious and handsome parish church, 
still in use, gives some indication of its 
strength and importance; while its 
communion silver bears names associ- 
ated with the early periods of its his- 
tory. The Reverend Clement Hall 
was succeeded in this parish by the 
Reverend Daniel Earl, who continued 
in charge until about the close of the 
Revolution. 


Newbern, the first important center 
of population south of Pamlico, was 
laid out about 1710 by Governor Pol- 
lock (in connection with the coming of 
De Graffenreid’s colony from Berne 
and the Palatinate), but it was not in- 
corporated until 1823. The colonists 
upon their first coming desired that 
their Protestant pastor might be or- 
dained by the Bishop of London; and 
they seemed desirous of adopting the 
Prayer Book in their worship, and of 
conforming to the Church of England. 
The effect of the Indian War of 1711 
was so disastrous to all this section, 
that we know little of its religious his- 
tory until the coming of the Reverend 
James Reed in 1753 to be rector of 
Christ Church, Newbern, Craven Par- 
ish. Under him a handsome church 
was completed; the “Newbern Acad- 
emy” was incorporated and_ estab- 
lished; and the ministrations of the 
Church were extended through Craven 
county and the neighboring section. 
In 1770, Governor William Tryon re- 
moved to Newbern and made this 
town his official residence. The very 
handsome and massive communion 
service, now belonging to~ Christ 
Church, Newbern, was _ probably 
brought by Tryon to Newbern when 
he moved the seat of government. It 
seems to be mentioned in connection | 
with the consecration of Saint Philip’s 
Church, Brunswick, in 1768. 
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COMMUNION SERVICE, CHRIST 
CHURCH, NEWBERN 


Perhaps the largest and handsomest 
of the Colonial. churches in North 
Carolina was erected in Brunswick. 
Its massive brick walls, nearly three 
feet in thickness and even now prac- 
tically intact, though for a century ex- 
posed roofless to the weather, still 
attest. its solid structure and its noble 
proportions. Saint Philip’s Church, 
Brunswick, was consecrated, with an 
elaborate service approved by Gover- 
nor Tryon, on Tuesday in Whitsun- 
week, 1768, by the Reverend John Bar- 
nett and the Reverend John Wills. 
The King had sent to the province a 
communion service of massive silver 
for use in the King’s Chapel; and Gov- 
ernor Tryon gave that designation to 
this church, since Brunswick was then 
his residence. It has upon the several 
pieces of heavy silver the royal arms, 
with the inscription “Ex Dono Regis”, 
but without any designation of parish 
or of church. When Tryon a year or 
two later removed from the neighbor- 
hood of Brunswick to Newbern, and 
established himself in the official resi- 
dence erected for the governor of, the 
province, that fact would seem to con- 
stitute Christ Church, Newbern, “the 
King’s Chapel” in North Carolina ; and 
so the massive silver vessels sent over 
by the King would naturally be found 
there. 

In the meantime Wilmington had 
become the largest town in North Car- 
olina though not incorporated until 
1739. The older town of Brunswick 
was eventually abandoned on account 
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of its exposed and unhealthy situation, 
and its wealth and culture were gradu- 
ally transferred to Wilmington. But 
of Saint James’s Church, Wilmington, 
New Hanover Parish, we know little 
before the middle of the century. By 
that time a handsome church building 
was in process of erection, but was not 
finished until many years later. Be- 


‘fore that time we hear of a number of 


ministers officiating in this section 
from time to time; Ebenezer Taylor 
and Richard Marsden, both already 
mentioned, and others. Then came the 
Reverend John McDowell in 1754, the 
Reverend John Barnett in 1765, and 
the Reverend John Wills in 1769. 
The parish was becoming strong and 
influential, in a prosperous and rapidly 
growing community inheriting the tra- 
ditions of the Church. 

This brings us toward the end of 
the Colonial period. It must be said 
that the royal governors had all been 
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men disposed to advance the interests 
of religion among the people and to 
build up the Church of which they 
were members. Especially Governor 
Tryon was most zealous, liberal and 
energetic. He did more for the 
Church than all his predecessors. De- 
serving and enjoying the confidence 
and good will of the dissenters of the 
province, for his just and_ liberal 
course towards them, he at the same 
time exerted himself ‘so earnestly and 
persistently for .the Church _ that 
whereas he found on coming to North 
Carolina hardly half a dozen settled 
clergymen, he reports in 1770 eighteen 
ministers settled in as many parishes. 


There was a sad period of destruc- 
tion and decay soon to follow. But 
the foregoing is an attempt to show 
partially at least how our Church 
came to North Carolina. How it 
seemed to die down and then to revive 
in 1817, is another story. 


CLASS 


PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON 


(ey tide of the general Church his- 
tories, such as Tiffany's and McCon- 
nell’s, material on North Carolina is ex- 
tremely scarce. In preparing this article 
Bishop Cheshire has had access to records 
which are not available to the general pub- 
lic. It will therefore be a vaiuable addition 
to the early history of our Church and will 
itself supply all the material necessary for 
the preparation for the lesson, if supple- 
mented by any good secular history. 
THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 

There is no more fascinating chapter in 
the annals of our colonial life than that 
which chronicles the voyage of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, that brave and gallant courtier of 
Queen Elizabeth, who met with such a 
pathetic end. Ask the class to read up his 
life in their English histories. 


TEACHING THE LESSON 
I. The Arrival of the Englishmen in Vir- 


ginia. 
1. What is the seal of North Carolina? 
2. Explain how what is now known as 
North Carolina was then called Virginia. 
3. Which was the first English colony in 
America? 


It will be observed that the “North 
Carolina” of the preceding pages is the 
state of North Carolina, and all the 
principal matters referred to were ter- 
ritorially within the limits of the pres- 
ent diocese of East Carolina, where 
all the early settlements were made. 
There is but one Colonial church build- 
ing in the present diocese of North 
Carolina, namely Saint John’s Church, 
Williamsboro, a frame church, sound 
and solid today, though built in 1767, 
in the old Colonial parish of Saint 
John’s, Granville. From that parish 
went Charles Pettigrew to be school- 
master in Edenton; then to be ordained 
in London in 1775 (the last clergyman 
ordained in England for North Caro- 
lina) ; then in 1794 elected bishop of 
North Carolina. In the sad confusion 
and weakness of those days he died 
without having been consecrated. Not 
until 1817 was the diocese organized, 
and in 1823 the first bishop—John 
Stark Ravenscroft—was consecrated. 


WORK 


II. Permanent Settlement 


1. When and where was the first perma- 
nent settlement of North Carolina made? 

2. What religious body was the first to 
set up Christian worship? 

3. What five parishes did the assembly of 
1701 create? 

4. Whom did the S. P. G. send as its 
first missionary to North Carolina, and why 
did he not stay? 

III. First Missionaries of the S. P. G. 

1. Who were the next missionaries to be 
sent to North Carolina and what conditions 
did they find? 

2. Which was the first permanent church 
building? 

3. Tell about Clement Hall’s life and 
work in Edenton. 

IV. Colonial Churches. 

1. What eminent men served on the ves- 
try of Saint Paul’s Church, Edenton? 

2. How did Newbern receive its name? 

3. What governor did much to build «p 
the Church in the state? 


Who was the first man to be elected 


4, 
bp de North Carolina? 


; o was the first to be consecrated 
as its bishop? 
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TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


“PERSONALLY CONDUCTED” 
By Edna Biller 


have travelled steadily in the 

Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Provinces my thoughts have often 
gone to the members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary who have helped to make 
possible the missionary work that has 
been developed there. I wished often 
that I might be a Cook’s tourist guide 
and personally conduct branches of our 
Auxiliary through some of the Church 
schools, hospitals and missions which it 
was my privilege to visit. That being 
out of the question I am going to the 
best of my ability to give you glimpses 
of the work, and to try to show you 
some traits of character in mission- 
aries that may not have been revealed 
to you before. As I give you concrete 
illustrations please keep in mind the 
fact that the problems among the 
mountaineers, the tuberculosis vic- 
tims, the Indians and other phases of 
work in our great missionary districts 
are problems confronting the whole 
Church. 

I shall ask you to go with me first to 
the Helen Dunlap Memorial School 
for Girls in the Ozark Mountains at 
Winslow, Arkansas. It is on the top 
of Boston Heights and there are no 
automobiles to help you up the moun- 
tains. It is a large frame building 
sadly in need of repairs. Last winter 
the South was in the throes of unusu- 
ally bitter weather for several weeks, 
and when I visited the school on the 
second of January, the temperature 
was hovering around zero. There 
were for heating purposes in the 
- house, which. will accommodate thirty 


D URING the last six months as I 


or more students, two small stoves 
and one open fire. Because of defec- 
tive chimneys there were eight fires 
last year, and it was thought safer this 
winter to be cold, rather than to run 
the risk of having the school burn 
down. The dining-room was a long 
building made of nothing but strips -of 
board. In places the boards failed to 
make connection, the snow drifted 
through the open places, and there was 
not much protection from the wind. 
However, these were only minor dis- 
comforts and in no way interfered 
with the excellent work that is being 
done. Mr. Mabley, the clergyman in 
charge, and his son, have already put 
in the foundation for a new dining- 
room, doing all the work with their © 
own hands, and part of the frame 
work is in place. It is being built 
around the old room, and when funds 
come in to complete the building the 
original boards will be knocked down. 
They are hoping very much that five 
hundred dollars will come from some- 
where soon with which they can install 
a heating plant that will heat the entire 
building. When I reached Winslow 
late in the afternoon I was met at the 
station by the girls of the school whose 
bright, intelligent, happy faces greeted 
me as I stepped from the train. We 
walked to the school which is some 
distance away and never have I been 
more courteously received. The girls 
had planned an entertainment for me 
in the evening, in which several of 
them took part. It gave me an excel- | 
lent idea of the splendid work that Mr. | 
and Mrs, Mabley and the teachers are 
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doing, which would compare favorably 
with that of our well-equipped schools. 

It would add greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the rooms if there were a 
few pictures to hang on the walls, and 
the bareness of the building would be 
partly relieved and some comfort pro- 
vided by the addition of small rugs, 
even rugs made from rags would be 
acceptable. The Auxiliaries have been 
most generous in supplying boxes of 
clothing without which it would have 
been almost impossible to continue the 
work. The cheerfulness and courage 
with which Mr. and Mrs. Mabley met 
the situation brought home to me the 
fact that there are still heroes in our 
country. In order to keep another en- 
gagement I had to catch a train very 
early in the morning of the next day 
and in preparation for my leaving 
some of the girls were up at three to 
see that I had a comfortable breakfast. 
This is just one example of the many 
kindnesses which I have received, and 
when I went down Boston Heights 
that morning I felt as though I had 
received a special benediction. 

On the twenty-eighth of January I 
was scheduled to call on Miss Thackara 
in the Good Shepherd Hospital at Fort 
Defiance, Arizona. The nearest stop 
to Fort Defiance on the railroad is 
Gallup, New Mexico, more than thirty 
miles away. I arrived there at four 
a. m. and found it snowing heavily. I 
had no idea that it would be possible 
for an automobile to drive through the 
snow to Fort Defiance, so I found a 
bed and slept for a while. At break- 
fast time on that Sunday morning it 
was still snowing and the long trip 
seemed an utter impossibility. How- 
ever, when I asked the advice of the 
man who had been engaged to drive 
me to the hospital his reply was: “We 
are always game in this part of the 
country, lady; if you want to go I'll 
get you over there.” I never wanted 
to do anything less in my life, but I 
thought of Bishop Lloyd who had gone 
on that long and perilous journey to 


Africa, and I thought of others, too, 
who had always played the game. 
When I told him I should be ready to 
go in a few minutes, his face lighted 
up and he said, “By jingo, I’ll take you 
to see a doggone fine little woman! 
Her word’s as good as a national 
bank.” Not elegant language, but the 
reverence in the tones of his voice 
spoke volumes. On the way out to 
Fort Defiance, he told many stories of 
the woman whom he so greatly ad- 
mired and of the esteem in which she 
is held by all who have come under 
her influence. 

I fond the hospital attractive and 
homelike. To Miss Thackara’s great 
joy it has been found possible to have 
running water and a bathroom which 
had been put in shortly before I was 
there. My visit was a very short one— 


two hours or so—but I would not have — 


missed it for anything. The stories of 
life among those forlorn Indians were 
thrilling ones. The hospital had no 
patients at that time except a small 
Indian boy who was almost blind, but 
in spite of his blindness was a great 
help in the school, and a small Indian 
girl who had been left in a very frail 
condition as a result of whooping 
cough. There-was no cook and none 
to be nad for less than thirty-five dol- 
lars a month, and of course it was im- 
possible for Miss Thackara to do all 
the cooking, the scrubbing and clean- 
ing and to care also for the patients. 
The hospital, however, has been re- 
opened before this time. It is indeed 
no small thing to be the sort of mis- 
sionary that Miss Thackara is. 

_Aside from the work among the In- 
dians in Arizona there is the national 
problem of tuberculosis. People have 
been streaming from all parts of the 
United States into this country for 
several years, in the hope of regaining 
lost health in this marvellou’s climate. 
When I was shown through Saint 
Luke’s, Phoenix, Arizona, which 
Bishop Atwood has been able to build, 


I felt a thrill of pride in the thought 
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that it is an institution belonging to 
our Church. After talking with the 
Reverend Bertrand R. Cocks who is 
in charge of the hospital I realized the 
impossibility of meeting the situation 
with our present equipment, excellent 
as itis. Many of the people who come 
are absolutely penniless; only a com- 
paratively small number are able to 
pay the amount asked for admission, 
and in addition to the burden the hos- 
pital has been carrying there is the 
additional problem as to how to care 
for those cases which have been de- 
veloped as a result of the war. Since 
the beginning of the war the need for 
the hospital has been greatly increased, 
many soldiers having developed tuber- 
culosis since going into the service, 
some of them within a few months 
after entering the training camps. At 
the time I was in Phoenix there were 
a number of such cases; men who had 
given up the positions in which they 
were earning a comfortable living to 
give their lives for their country if 
necessary. The strenuous life in the 
training camp had brought to a crisis 
this disease which was latent. Fre- 
quently men were discharged as unac- 
ceptable for service, and at that time 
there was no pension provided or pro- 
vision made for them and they were 
dependent upon the hospital and the 
benevolent organizations of the city. 
I met one splendid young fellow in 
whom the disease had developed so 
rapidly that he still looked to be in the 
best of health, and yet in his case the 
test had been made that morning, and 
the decision given that he had but one 
chance in fifty for recovery. There 
was under construction a small build- 
ing in connection with the hospital. 
When completed it would accommo- 
date at the most six soldiers. The cost 
of the addition was twelve hundred 
dollars and the expense of caring for 
the patients is heavy. Nourishing food 
in abundance must be supplied if they 
are to regain their strength, and the 
- cost of maintenance along other lines 


is correspondingly high. With the 
present cost of living it is impossible 
to care for a patient under eighteen or 
twenty dollars a week. 

Saint Luke’s Home in the Desert 
was dedicated the week after I left 
Tucson. It is one of the illustrations 
of the work of the Church in relieving 
suffering. It is a sanitarium for tuber- 
cular people of very slender resources. 
The charges are nine dollars a week 
for accommodation and medical care. 
Consequently there will be a deficit 
which will call for outside contribu- 
tions. No one will be admitted who is 
able to pay regular hospital rates. 
Two of the physicians of Tucson have 
taken up the work and are giving their 
services. The last illustration space 
will permit me to give is that of one 
of our young clergymen in the “State 
of Great Distances’—Nevada. I made 
an interesting visit to Battle Mountain 
and Winnemucca for the purpose of 
trying to organize branches of the 
Auxiliary where there was none in ex- 
istence. The missionary in charge is 
the Reverend Ross Turman, a young 
clergyman whose devotion is having its 
effect on his people. I had good meet- 
ings with the women in those places. 
With the assistance of this interested 
clergyman it was an easy matter to 
organize branches of the Junior and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. Mr. Turman 
made an excellent suggestion ~which 
had in it much food for thought. He 
felt that it would be a great advantage 
to the missionary work of the Church 
if there might be a combined course 
on missions and Auxiliary work insti- 
tuted in the theological schools. This 
clergyman had spent his entire minis- 
try in missionary districts. There had 
been little or no opportunity to attend 
the great Church gatherings where in- 
formation and inspiration are so freely 
given, and of course he felt that he was 
lacking in the knowledge essential to 
make the Auxiliary a success where 
the women were still too new in the 
work to take the leadership. This case 
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is typical of others in the missionary 
districts. 

I do not want to close this article 
without giving a brief account of some 
of the needs in other sections of our 
missionary districts. At Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, a most important op- 
portunity is within reach of the Church 
if Bishop Tyler could erect a building 
directly opposite the university, which 
could be used as a Church Home for 
those students who are members of the 
Episcopal Church and who attend the 
university from all parts of the state. 
The dormitory facilities are not suff- 
cient, and many of the students are in 
boarding or fraternity and ‘sorority 
houses and at the time when the influ- 
ence of the Church is most needed in 
their lives, they have little or none of 
it. Asa result, when the decision for 
life’s work is made the opportunities 
for service-in the Church receive no 
consideration. 

The Church holds a valuable piece 
of property in Valley City where the 
state normal college is located. They 
are using at the present time as a 
Church hall for girls a very old build- 
ing which answers the purpose only 
until a better can be provided. When 
TI was in Valley City there were 
twenty-five or thirty students who 
were making this their home while 
attending college. Some were Church 
girls and some were not, but they were 
all coming either directly or indirectly 
under the influence of the Church. 
There was in charge of the hall at 
that time a splendid Churchwoman 
who thoroughly understood college 
girls and was able to give them assist- 
ance in many different ways. Eventu- 
ally this sort, of work will help 
strengthen the Church, where at pres- 
ent it is necessarily weak, 

In South Dakota it was a pleasure to 
_ visit the new Church Hall in Vermil- 
lion. When I was there the building 
had just been completed except the 
furnishings. It will be possible to care 
for thirty boys. There are splendid 


dormitories provided for the girls, in 
connection with the university, but no 
provision for the boys, and having the 
Church Hall gives an unusual oppor- 
tunity to do constructive work. The 
Hall is the result of the plea which was 
made at the General Convention in 
Saint Louis, for overlooked places, a 
fund being started for this purpose at 
that time. It is a simple, dignified 
building, and the entire cost did not 
exceed thirty-five hundred dollars. 

In Nebraska, I found Bishop Will- 
iams handicapped in his work among 
the Winnebago Indians because of in- 
sufficient support. 

In Western Nebraska I was much 
interested in the Military Academy 
and Saint Luke’s Hospital at Kearney. 
Miss Peterson, the nurse in charge of 
the hospital, is doing a noble work in 
spite of the fact that she is handicap- 
ped for supplies and equipment of all 
sorts and especially for those supplies 
which come through the box work. 

In Oklahoma, King Hall, the Church 
House for college women at Norman, 
and All Saints’ Hospital at McAlester 
in Eastern Oklahoma, need all the sup- 
port which can be given to them. 

In San Joaquin the call was not so 
much for buildings or equipment as 
for two or three extra clergymen in 
order that the services of the Church 
might be provided throughout the 
whole district. 

Rowland Hall and Saint Mark’s 
Hospital at Salt Lake City, Utah, must 
look to the Church for strong support, 
and Bishop Funsten of Idaho was in 
great need of help for Saint Mar- 
garet’s Hall and Saint Luke’s Hospital, 
Boise. oe a 
_ This is but a hurried sketch of a 
journey lasting six months that cov- 
ered many thousand miles, and the 
particular instances I have described 
are merely illustrative of many others 
of a like nature. The Board is doing 
all that it possibly can with the limited 


resources which the Church puts at its | 


disposal, but opportunities abound. 
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The real object of my visit in these 
western states was to do preparatory 
work for the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Junior training schools in the dis- 
tricts and dioceses of North and South 
Dakota, Jowa, Quincy, Nebraska, 
Western Nebraska, Colorado, West 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Eastern 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ari- 
zona, San Joaquin, Nevada and Utah. 

The method of planning for the 
schools has been to select some central 
city in each district or diocese, then 
to reach as many points as possible 
within the state, explaining the plan, 
creating an interest among the women 
for the schools, and making the prelim- 
inary arrangements, in order that the 
entire time of the educational leaders 
might be free for class work, as soon 
as they were in the field. 

Miss Lindley in her marvelous 
vision of what the Auxiliary can be 
in the life of our Church, began plan- 


- ning for the training schools in this 


section of the country soon after she 
became general secretary. While we 
do not expect to see immediate results, 
eventually the schools will mean a 
great deal in supplying more leaders 
where they are so much needed. 

The enthusiasm and evident sympa- 
thy with which some of our bishops, 
clergy and Auxiliary officers accepted 
the plan made the work a joy. Where 
we are without such co-operation it is 
impossible to do effective work. In 
making this visit there were some 
things to discourage, some things to 
encourage. As I went from state to 
state I gathered the impression that 
women must assume more responsibili- 
ties for developing and strengthening 
our Church than they have ever done 
in the years that have gone by. Many 
of our clergymen are in the war serv- 
ice, and some of those who are not in 
the service are anxious to be, and there 


seems to be a feeling of restlessness 


and uncertainty among the Church 


folk as to the effect this will have on 


the life of the Church in the recon- 


struction period. It was encouraging 
to find in some places thuse who are 
trying to help the people keep in mind 
that we must not let the temporary 
things of life, frightful as some of 
them are, overbalance the things that 
are constructive and for the permanent 
good of humanity. In two or three 
places where the rector of the parish 
or mission had gone to the Y. M. C. 
A. war work I found faithful women 
reading the services in order that the 
churches would not have to be closed. 
Another hopeful sign was the ever in- 
creasing interest in the Church and 
inter-Church conferences that are held 
throughout the United States during 
the summer months. 


The keen interest shown in the 
United Offering made me realize more 
than ever that it is the definite thing 
that makes the strongest appeal to the 
individual, especially is it so when it is 
such a beautiful thing as the United 
Offering. If it were possible to send 


_ out a sufficient number of people who 


could explain its purpose it would not 
be long until we could have the great 
majority of Church women contrib- 
uting to this fund. The interest in 
general missions, specials and box 
work was overshadowed to a certain 
extent by the heavy war demands upon 
the people. it makes it all the more 
imperative that we stand back of the 
Board of Missions in order that our 
Church schools and hospitals may not 
be weakened, nor the courage of our ~ 
faithful missionaries broken. The 
problem of organizing the Auxiliary 
strongly in our western country is a 
difficult one. The women who serve as 
diocesan and district officers are for 
the most part faithful to the very limit 
of their ability—words are not ade- 
quate to express the appreciation or 
gratitude we should feel for those 
who, under the most trying conditions 
and circumstances ate working to 
bring about upon this earth, a King- 
dom of Love. 
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T THE March conference fif- 
A teen dioceses were represented, 

Connecticut, Harrisburg, Long 
Island, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Newark, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Western Nebraska and 
Western New York, thirty persons in 
all being present. 

Reports of the secretaries were 
given, an especially interesting one 
being that of Mrs. Biller, the field sec- 
retary, who has been absent since last 
August, most of her time having been 
spent in the Seventh and Eighth 
Provinces. Elsewhere in this issue 
will be found an article descriptive of 
the work she has been doing. 

The discussion of the special subject 
of the conference—Co-operation—was 
then taken up. 

It will be remembered that at the Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary at Saint Louis in 1916, a 
resolution was adopted authorizing the 
secretary to appoint a Committee from 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, to confer with 
representatives of the various organi- 
zations of women in this Church, and 
to report at the Triennial of 1919 as to 
how we may most profitably assist one 
another m gaining the co-operation of 
all women who are not yet taking their 
part m missionary service under the 
Board. 

The second report of this commit- 
tee was presented by Miss Lucy C. 
Sturgis, as follows: 

The results of the first question- 
naire sent cut by this committee to 
the president of each diocesan branch 
went to show that whereas much can 
be done by diocesan committees to 
encourage co-operation between the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and other wom- 
en’s organizations in an effort to reach 
the uninterested women, the main task 
must be taken up within each parish. 
In our last conference here two months 


CONFERENCE 


ago, we considered the diocesan end 
of the question, and discussed the or- 
ganization and duties of the diocesan 
committees. . Briefly, our conclusions 
were as follows: 

First: That it should be the recog- 
nized responsibility of every diocesan 
board to secure the active support of 
every Churchwoman in the diocese for 
the missionary work of the Church, 
through the Board of Missions. 

Second: That, inasmuch as it is a 
manifest impossibility for the Wom- 


an’s Auxiliary to do this alone, an at- 


tempt should be made to co-operate 
with other organizations of women 
within each diocese, toward this end. 

Third: That as the most reasonable 
means of obtaining this diocesan or- 
ganization, special committees should 
be appointed in each diocese and mis- 
sionary district, such committees to in- 
clude one representative of each wom- 
an’s organization within the diocese or 
district. 


I am glad to be able to report that » 


such diocesan committees have already 
been appointed and have gone to work 
in a number of dioceses. One diocese 
reports that the Missions Associate of 
the G. F. S. has been made a member 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary diocesan 
board. Another reports that we might 


do much in connection with the Guild 


of St. Barnabas. 
One diocesan president writes: “I 
have not done anything about it yet, 
I am thinking.” ‘This last may not 
seem worth mentioning as a result, but 
to me it was eminently satisfactory, 
because these efforts to reach the 
women who have not thought about 
the Church’s missionary work cannot 
possibly be successful without very 
serious thought on our part. I want 


to emphasize this, for there is evidence 


that little time and less thought have 
been spent over them than would be 
required for the ordering of an ordi- 
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nary dinner. The more I study into 
the task ahead of this committee and 
the more I hear from the gradually in- 
creasing number of those who are seri- 
ously attempting to carry it out, the 
more I see that it cannot be accom- 
plished easily or quickly, and the more 
certain I become that it is abundantly 
worth doing. As an example of what 
I mean, let me read one report which 
the Provincial Secretary says ‘is typi- 
cal of at least half the dioceses and 
districts in this province.’ 


“T find that about one-third of the 
women in the diocese are working for 
missions through the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and that the Woman’s Auxiliary 
is the only organization doing any mis- 
sionary work, with the exception of 
two guilds. I find a sad lack of inter- 
est in missionary work; women more 
interested in Red Cross and Y. W. C. 
A. work, thereby letting Church work 
suffer; no leaders for Juniors. Possi- 
bly eight Junior branches in the dio- 
cese—only one parish reported that 
they hoped to have a Junior branch be- 
fore another year. 

“In most parishes very little inter- 
est was taken in the Pilgrimage of 
Prayer. Several parishes reported no 
missionary spirit. Some large parishes 
reported very little interest in_ the 
United Offering. In most parishes 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
were perfectly satisfied to go on year 


_after year, a small group, not realizing 


that it is their duty and privilege to 
bring in others. 

“From the above, you will see that 
what we need is to educate, educate, 
and EDUCATE our women along mis- 
sionary lines!” 

Such a report might be discourag- 
ing were it not for the interest the 


women are everywhere taking in Red. 


CrossseV. WSC. As, ete.. When [sit 
down seriously to weigh the value of 
this attempt of-ours as compared with 
that of other calls in these days, I 
might be tempted to give it up, were it 


not for the fact that on ahead of us, 
I can see a time coming when a great 
mass of women who are now pouring 
their interest and energy into war work 
may be won over for service through 
the Church, if we who care, meet them 
sympathetically and with a united ap- 
peal. Just because we are few, and 
our work is a bit discouraging at this 
time in comparison with the enthusi- 
asm for the service of the country, we 
must get together and learn to speak 
a common language when we make our 
appeal to those whom we would have 
join us in the service of the world for 
Christ. 


I have taken some time to get back 
to the special subject for today’s dis- 
cussion—co-operation in the parish— 
but these things I wanted to say in 
answer to the objection that this at- 
tempt of ours is an “unprofitable thing 
to do just now”—and to the apparent 
misunderstanding of our object; not 
co-operation of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
with other women’s organizations for 
the sake of the Auxiliary—but an at- 
tempt to get every woman in the 
Church to co-operate with the Board 
of Missions through any organization 
that appeals to her most, or through the 
Church alone, if she prefer. I have 
already said that the work upon which 
this committee must mainly depend 
will have to be done in the parishes, 


“ At the close of the report there fol- 
lowed a discussion of some of the 
questions making up the questionnaire. 
Many interesting plans having as their 
aim a closer co-operation between 
parochial organizations were reported. 

A member of the Auxiliary from 
the diocese of Tennessee spoke most 
interestingly of the plan followed in 
her parish. A year book based on lines 
similar to that of secular clubs is pub- 
lished in the spring. The—different 
organizations in the parish, Saint 
Agnes’s and Saint Mary’s Guild, the 
Church Periodical Club, Daughters of 


the King, and of course the Junior and 
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Senior Auxiliary branches join in the 
effort, and they plan to have regular 
assignments for study as in a literary 
club, keeping in touch with the secre- 
taries at the Missions House, and giv- 
ing time to intelligent preparation. 
The result has been a class with an 
average attendance of thirty persons, 
the largest number attending any one 
meeting being fifty. 


One suggestion was that if possible 
members of the Auxiliary might be- 
come G. F. S. associates and G. F. S. 
associates might become Auxiliary 
members or officers; also that they 
might teach and take an intelligent in- 
terest at least, in the Church school, 
not that the membership of the Auxil- 
iary might be increased, necessarily, 
but that the energies in the other 
organizations might be guided and 
directed in the right way as regards 
missions, through the information and 
intelligent help which Auxiliary mem- 
bers should be qualified to offer. Of 
course, into all this, there might enter 
the helpful co-operation of the rector. 
This is most essential, and the Auxil- 
. iary member who is able to secure this 
is doing no little service to the Board 
and the Church’s mission. 


Missionary boxes as a source of 
interest for all the organizations in a 
parish were found to be invaluable, as 
is also the United Offering. 


Miss Sturgis suggested that in every 
parish an effort should be made to 
form a committee for co-operation 
among the various organizations, con- 
sisting of a member or officer from each 
organization, such a committee to plan 
a programme of work to help the 
Board of Missions. The Pilgrimage 
of Prayer is over, but is there any 


reason why this splendid force may 


not be carried on this year as it was 
last under the guidance of such a com- 
mittee, with the same object; Chris- 
tian unity, an intelligent knowledge of 
the mission of the Church, world 


peace, and added to this the petition 
that we may reach the women who are 


-not interested ? 


Missionary education if broadly and 
intelligently presented has been found 
to be most helpful. One woman who 
had attended a mission study class 
came back to her parish so enthusiastic 
that she gathered ten leaders of groups 
for mission study in a very short time. 
As a result a regular federation of the 
organizations in the parish was 
formed, and all but four of the women 
in the parish became identified with 
work for missions.. This was a mighty 
harvest as the result of the efforts of 
one woman. 


But while much may be done along 
these lines, we must remember that 
our greatest opportunity lies in the 
Church school. If only the women of 
the Auxiliary could study the school 
and realize what co-operation with it 
might be, a vast amount of good would 
be accomplished. : 


The question of co-operation does, 
of course, concern the women of the 
Church, but even more vitally does it 
touch the boys and girls whose inter- 
est in the Church’s Mission is, as yet, 
unaroused. The strength of the 
Church of the future depends on their 
development and for that we are re- 
sponsible. Could we not then say that 


the main object of this co-operation is . 


to reach those who are as yet uninter- 
ested, through the combined efforts of 
all the organizations in the parish? 
The earnest consideration of this great 
subject was strongly urged upon all the 
women present, that the Committee 
may be given all possible assistance in 
the working out of its plans. 


THE APRIL CONFERENCE 

The conference held on April 18th 
was the last until the autumn. The 
attendance was very large and the 
conference most helpful. A detailed 


account will be given in the June issue. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONCERNING SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 
F ine missionary meetings, the follow- 

ing list of speakers is published. 
When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to the Right Reverend A. S. 
Lloyd, D.D., 281 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Church Missions House Staff—The presi- 
dent and secretaries of the Board are 
always ready, so far as possible, to 
respond to requests to speak upon the 
Church’s general work at home and 
abroad. Address each officer person- 
ally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Secretaries of Provinces—II. Rev. John 
R. Harding, D.D., 550 West 157th 
Street, New York. III. Rev. William 
C. Hicks, 1311 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. EV. Rey. R.-W. Patton, 
D.D., P. O. Box 845, Atlanta, Ga. VI. 
Rev. C. C. Rollit, D.D., 519 Oak Grove 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. VII. Rev. 
A. W. S. Garden, Box 318, San An- 
tonio,. Tex. 


Alaska—Miss E. L. Jackson (in Eighth 


Province). Rev. A. R. Hoare (after 
May 15). 

China: Anking—Rev. Amos Goddard, 
Miss Velma E. Woods (in Eighth 
Province). 


Hankow—Deaconess Edith Hart, Miss 
Helen Hendricks (address direct: 5954 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago), Dr. Mary 
James, Miss Helen Littell (address di- 
rect: 147 Park Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.), 
Rev. T. R. Ludlow. 


Cuba—Rt. Rev. H. R. Hulse, D.D. 


Japan: Kyoto—Rev. J. J. Chapman. 
Tokyo—Deaconess E. G. Newbold. 


North Dakota—Rt. Rev. J. P. Tyler, D.D. 


Work Among Negroes—Archdeacon Rus- 
sell, Lawrenceville, Va.; Rev. Giles B. 
Cooke, Portsmouth, Va.; Rev. E. H. 
Goold, Raleigh, N. C.; Archdeacon 
Baskervill, Charleston, S. C. 
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Alaska—On April 9 the Executive Com- 
mittee accepted the resignation of the 
Rev. H. H. Kelley. 


Anking—Dr. and Mrs. Harry B. Taylor 
arrived in Norfolk, Va., March 10, on 
regular furlough. 


Mr. James H. Pott, who has been given in- 
definite leave of absence from the mis- 
sion field, has entered the Government 
Aero Service and is stationed at Kelly 
Field, San Antonio. 


Cuba—Rev. William Watson left the field 
in March, having been called home by 
illness in his family. 


The Rev. Jesse S. Wicks of Amarillo, 
Texas, new appointee, sailed for Cuba 
on March 23. 


Hankow—Rev. Walworth Tyng™ and 
family, returning after furlough, ar- 
rived in the field on February 10. 


Mr. E. P. Miller, Jr., and, family, return- — 
ing after furlough, sailed from San 
Francisco on April 6 


On April 9 the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed Mr. J. A. MacDonald. 


On April 9 the Executive Committee ac- 
cepted the resignation of Dr. John 
MacWillie. a 


Kyoto—On April 9 the Executive Com- 
mittee accepted the resignation of Miss 
C. J. Tracy to date from January 9, 
1918. 


Porto Rico—Bishop Colmore, returning 
to the field after a visitation in Haiti, 
reached New York March 16 and 
sailed for San Juan March 23. 


Miss Ellen T. Hicks, formerly of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Manila, sailed on 
March 9 to take temporary charge of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce. 


On April 9 the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed Miss M. K. Cramer. 

On April 9 the Executive Committee ac- 
cepted the resignations of Deaconesses 
Crane and Macdonald, the former to 
date from June 1, the latter from 
March 12, 1918. 4 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions 
in the United States and possessions, Africa, (® : 
and Cuba and in the Canal Zone; in thirty-nine dioceses, 


in thirty-three missionary districts 
hina, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico 
including missions to the 


Indians and to the negroes to pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and stipends 
to about 2,584 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; also two general mission- 
aries to the Swedes and two missionaries among deaf mutes in the Middle West; 
and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all the remittances the name of the 


Diocese and Parish should be given. 


Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
-be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the 
following from November 1st, 1917, to April Ist, 1918 


Apportionment | Apportionment| 
| cs porta eit io eee —_—— 
and Foreign | received from and Foreign | receiv rom 
DIOCESE OR Missions, |November 1st, DIOCESE OR Missions, |November Ist, 
MISSIONARY November Ist, 1917, to MISSIONARY November Ist, 1917, to 
DISTRICT 1917, to April Ist, DISTRICT 1917, to April 1st, 
|December 31st, 1918 December 31st, 1918 
1 NY 1918 
PROVINCE 1, PROVINCE IV. 
Connecticut ......... $66,751 $11,552.88 
i eas 5,699 402.81 \Aleee Ser go eres eee 
Massachusetts ...... 101,370 27,324.57 |Bast Carolina ...... 5,270 2,309.57 
New Hampshire 62 835.30 |Florida ............ 5/600 331.49 
Rhode Island ....... 28,535 5,829.68 |Georgia ............ 5,133 498.10 
WermOntere favor «cts | 6,307 813.37 Kentucky ........... 9,647 1,514.72 
W. Massachusetts ...) 17,962 4,158.68 |Texington .......... 3,186 465.35 
= ~ $50 987.29 Loitisiana. &dceutaks 10,110 1,708.51 
$234.251 | $90,957. ibe ag pi erat 6,236 te 
Ae a ort arolina . 9,247 3642.77 
PROVINCE II. Some Carolina . 11,251 ert 
Albany soe $8544 | $4094.67 [AShoville: 20020 2.01) 384 378.48 
Long Island pega 74344 172130. 13 Southern Florida ve 3,526 $06.58 
Ciiche so ea 54,165 9459.50 
New Jersey 2000... 35°705 3016.93 $99,883 | $14,975.58 
Mewev rk vces .c.s 318,405 86,874.65 
W. New’ York. ...... 35,123 4,343.20 
Panto! Rico.) ose dana, 205 52.25 
$583,933 | $121,742.60 
PROVINCE III. DS ee ee PROVINCE V. 
° 
Bethlehem) siccss oc cs $26,333 $1,887.59 |Chicago $66,076 9,815.55 
laware 378 “1,959.61 |Fond du Lac 4,913 : "472.86 
Hastom  aeree a 3,799 291.08 |Indianapolis 5,576 522.50 
AEN pits vcers¥ ens accel tal 8,554 Lasiis2 Marquette . 3,102 458.52 
TLE Ry Clay ced ed ae Sein 12,789 1,085.49 |Michigan 21,904 3,572.18 
Mairylandisncecaines 6 41,637 7,641.93 Michigan City 5566 206.73 
Pennsylvania ....... 169,817 38.182.00 |Milwaukee 12,685 1,155.36 
Pithshurehe geydnse ot 30,829 4;422.93 |Ohio ... 29,960 5,701.61 
Southern Virginia 24,947 2,877.80 Quincy 611 556.13 
AU RLOLE retics.510, 015 + 19,282 7,818.59 outhern Ohio ......|. 20,038 2,474.12 
PUNO lero .28 30,884 3,593.66 |Springfield ......... 4,584 817.64 
W. Virginia .000000.) 8'320 1717.00 |W. wickigun aoe o) 7,625 1,050.44 
$383 569 | $72,629.90 $183,640 $26,803.64 
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| Apportionment|.4, Apportionment| _ 


See meas eoones for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE and Foreign | receiv rom and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONAGT iy een hn eleven er agt; Migsta eA Minsionan Nene Ist, 
— ovember Ist, » to N ber Ist, 17, to 
DISTRICT | 1917, to April’ 1st, DISTRICT "1917, to '| April’ Ist, 
December 31st, 1918 December 31st, 1918 
. 1918 | 1918 ag ae To 
PROVINCE VI. | / PROVINCE VIII.- 
Golerado. Jcevess ccs $11,424 | $651.17. |California 15,192 $1,106.36 
Ps ee ee a 4,361 | 1,182.91 |Los Angeles ere 2,974.41 
NOW tees he Sistah a 10,472 500.20 |Olympia 6,354 212.13 
Minnesota .......... 19,667 2,026.62 |Oregon .. 4,567 111.64 
Wentanar a n5- <5 = 05% 6,612 763.90 |Sacramento . cs 2/907 465.92 
Nebraska ........... 5'022-"| AZ0:A}s cAlashkawy. vq ici sc 1.050 98.00 
North Daketa i... . DBSsI1d2.| BAO G7 | AtiZonsee nia. ecvae cc | 2,012 355.45 
South Dakota ...... 4086 | 212.34 |Eastern Oregon .....| 808 45.98 
Western Colorado ... 743 5.05) |Homolulia: .... ccoscae-cl 2,097 -60 
Western Nebraska ... 2,013 SARS) Ts dahkouten: a.as em 2,578 60.68 
Wyoming ....05.)... | 3,526 DSO Nev aciae shag tore ter 923 86.00 
=¥ Se | ——_—_—____ | —_____—____|San Joaquin ....... 1,791 113.34 
$70,238 $6,172.77 Spokane Rrra ee 3,100 251.75 
Sa eee A PPINES! 5 c)siice ne os 466 52.50 
RPA MES asters ei 1,210 25.00 
$63,167 $5,959.76 
| ee 
eC ae ADKING Ss. sctrenseoreil a i ee oe $7.00 
PAS ICATISAS sos crcl asc siete: $3,923 $288.15 |Brazil_............. $292 4.88 
as ce. 4,474 349.16 [Canal Zone ......... 233 - 76.90 
TRS eee 5,372 297.06 \Cuba iis... «30 Soe 933% vont eee tite 
Missouri ..........- | 17,015 2:513,97 |Hamkow seeewsnee enc} aneates 5.37 
(eas 9,577 1,984.30 |Ryote 22 .sise.eer<] Us teetes | el te oe 
Western Missouri ...| 5,413 419.11 [Liberia ............. 466 225.00 
Sec Tisses sok re | 27853 349750 bl MeedCOn ne asnarcty ar: 117 150.00 
Eastern Oklahoma . 1,750 218.00 Sbrsghst srogsioletoaeie} 3a iste aeiste ull ee Oietengiarsts 
New Mexico ed 1,485 272.97 Eu BiteeCO0 Cees | ee 82.08 
North Texas 972 203.00 Force Mi Mis, es.. SOs eae ees 
Oklahoma .....-....)- 1,220 |, 250.94 |Foreign Miscellaneous)... .. $12.96 
SARE Se eee | 1,020 53.86 $2,624 564.19 
$54,974 $7,199.22 — | Potal #26 cae oe eee $1,676,279 $307,004.95 
Received on account 
ODO Sears teres |) mee Slate ve 8,046.62 
otal woe heer Sorat $315,051.57 


OFFERINGS TO PAY APPROPRIATIONS 


5 MONTHS 5 MONTHS 
= TO APRIL TO APRIL 

SOURCE $268,566.80 $20% ae INCREASE ae 
sae ger CR ALON pie cies eisyel> osiai-\olsertieials ale 566. 588. - 5977.96 

Z Zs Poe sadtviduals Deters erate erst ters. ctevetss eieel e 39,138.82 45,476.33 $6,337.51 
Ge Prom SauGay-SCHOOIS, 6) siete s1<10 26 «wes oie sess 4,911.35 2,885.24 2026.11 
47 From, Woman's Atcxilianyy, 2101.%0..13 jadeerne0 41,090.50 40,101.16 - 989.34 

EE TOGNLECEESE. lerateivecelrisic teteinte = stele noha lie 5%) 61,051.50 62,438.02 1,386.52 

6. Miscellaneous items: .....--..0ccsceee en’ 3,861.03 5,622.79 1,761.76 
; Tatil: 0 ee ease eee ooe se eer $418,620.00 $383,112.38 $35,507.62 
7. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering...... 42,000.00 40,000.00 2.000.00 
A Wait ho An ae ee Re none ree $460,620.00 $423,112.38 $37,507.62 

NOVEMBER 1ST, 1917, TO DECEMBER 31ST, 1918 
Amounted Needed for the Year 
To pa ropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad (including esti- 

5 Eiet sal cost of exchange in China).......scceesscerrnecdecvasscenens Pees orice $2,213,144.69 
Deficiency in amount to pay appropriations Tasty cat ori wtorpsie Neibn gs. olaawsioave en A fe auclarebaietotstate te 143,309.20 
she $2,356 453.89 
Total receipts to date applicable on appropriationS.,.......0...5eeee cscs scene eens srteeee 423,112.38 
Wimount-necdedibesore! December SU st VOUS Not cep oip.e 2 piatore nye our feavi steven ole sisltin ove ale aeons $1,933,341.51 
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ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


We render the same good service to our customers in Foreign 
fields that has made the name of MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


known to millions of families here in the States. 


OUR MISSIONARY BUREAU 


gives particular attention to orders for shipment to Foreign Mission 
Fields. . Missionaries all over the world buy from us because we 
furnish practically everything they need—Food, Underwear, Shoes, 
Books, Household Articles, Furniture, Tools, Office Appliances, Hos- 
pital Supplies, Pianos and Organs, all of guaranteed quality and at 
money saving prices. We know how to pack for sea transit. We 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY. We attend 
to all details and give our customers the benefit of low carload 
freight rates. 


FAST, SAFE SERVICE VIA PACIFIC 


On shipments to the Orient we enjoy a low-carload export rate 
which is entirely on a weight basis. This low rate covers both rail 
and ocean haul from Chicago to Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, the distributing points of the 
Far East. By way of these transshipping points, we here in Chicago 
take out through bills of lading to practically all the ports of the 
Far East. 


Buy your outfit of us and get the benefit of this rate. If you 
wish to send anything to missionaries, write for a copy of our Mis- 
sionary Circular on packing and shipping; it will save you time, worry 
and money. Address 


MAYNARD D. HOWELL, Export Manager, 


C4 ts ~ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


CHICAGO. U.S. A. 
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If you are not a regular subscriber for 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Why not subscribe now? 


$1.00 A YEAR 
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A NEW BOOK 
By Bishop Brent 


THE MOUNT OF VISION: Being a 
Study of Life in Terms of the Whole. 
3y the Right Rev. CHARLES H. 
BRENT, D.D., Bishop-Elect of West- 
ern New York. With an fntroduction 
by the Bishop of London, and a 
Irontispiece. Crown S8yvo. $1.00 net. 


“T can only say that its 
very title gives us the in- 
spiration we need. If we 
only look at what is close 
at hand today, the blood- 


shed, the mourning, and the 


tears, we should be bound 
to be depressed, but, if we 
ascend the Mount of Vision, 
and see things in their true 
perspective against the back- 
ground of the Character and 
the Purpose of God; if we 
see, as the Bishop so finely 
Says, that the Cross is part 
of the Character of God, 
then we shall see life sanely, 
see it whole; things will fall 
into their true perspective.” 
—From the Bishop of London’s 
Introduction, 


Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 


Fourth Ave. and Thirtieth St., N. Y. 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


29thto 30th 
Street 

near Fifth 

Avenue 


Exclusively for Women 


450 rooms en suite and single, $1.50 
per day and up, European plan. Tele- 
phone in every room. Numerous baths 
on each floor free to guests. Caters to 
women especially, traveling or visiting 
New York alone. Convenientto Surface 
and Subwaytransportation. Cuisine ex- 
ceptionally good. Absolutely Fireproof. 


Restaurant for Ladies 
and Gentlemen | 
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Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 


Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 


For10Days’ [ ICTOGRAPH | No Deposit 
Free Trial |4__PRopuct__*' | No Expense 
Since the perfecting of our new 1918 ‘‘ ACOUSTI- 
CON’’—smaller, better and just as strong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above picture. 

All you need to dois to write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the ‘*ACOUSTICON.”’ 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 


There is no good reason why every= 
WA R N 1 N G ! one should at makeas libers* a trial 


- offer as we do, so do notsend money 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 


The ‘‘ ACOUSTICON’’ has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past,send for your 
free trial] of the “‘ACOUSTICON”’ today and con- 
vince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1407 Candler Bidg., New York 

Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


SE 
\\ 


‘ LYMYER CHURCH BELLS 


Carry their message a’far and 


YoY bring to church those who might 

forget. The sweet beauty of their 
tone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
Blymyer Process are better, more durable, 


clearer, sweeter, and they cost no more. 

Our Free Book tells all about Bells. 

The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Dept. B-103 Cincinnati, 0. 
BELLS, PEALS, CHIMES 


Our bells are famous for full, rich 
tones, volume and durability. Only 
best selected copper and East India 
tin used. Guaranteed, 

Send for catalog. 


E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 
Prop’r Buckeye Bell Foundry,” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MENEELY 
BELL CO.: 


TROY, N. Y. 
AND 
177 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


BELLS 
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(Estab. 1837) 
631 E. SECOND STREET 


281 Fourth Avenue 


ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
A church school for girls and children 
The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


, ’ 
Episcnpal Theological School 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FACULTY 
y. George Hodges, D. D., LL. D., Homiletics, Liturgics 
and Pastoral Care. 
», Max Kellner, D. D., Literature and Interpretation of 
Old Testament. 
Rev. Edward Staples Drown, D. D , Systematic Divinity. 
Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn, A. B., B. D., Ecclesiastical 
History. 
. W. H. P. Hatch, D. D., Literature and Interpretation of 
New Testament. 
y. James Thayer Addison, A. B., B. D., Missions. 
. Norman Nash, A. B., B, D., New Testament. 
Mr. I. L. Winter, Voice Culture. 
Mr. Richard Gilmore Appel. A. M., Music 
Affiliated with Harvard University. . The tuition fee admits 
to wide range of elective courses. 


For catalogue apply to the Dean, 


We print Publications 
and Fine Color Work 


PRINTERS OF THE SPIRIT 
OF MISSIONS MAGAZINE 


THE SCHILLING PRESS, Inc. 
137-139 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Chants 
American Church Building Fund Commission 


New York 


eigdler, Inc.56. 


urch { CINpoMs: MamoriAus 
IN-WOOD- STONE: BRASS: SILVER 
EMBROIDERIES:-FABRICS 


ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE, Avetistch College which 
gives a thorough education at reasonable cost. Next 


year begins September 23d. Apply to 


REV. DR. RODGERS at the College 


RACINE COLLEGE 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Founded by Bishop Kemper in 1852 
A missionary training school 
Prepares for all professional schools 
and the junior year of the univer- 
sity 
B. Talbot Rogers, M.A., D.D. 
Warden 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ course 
of Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for 
State Registration. Allowance $10.00 month~ 
ly. Apply to MISS HOOPER, Supt. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Needlecraft 12 months for 35 cents stamps. Send to 
JAMES SENOR Lamar, Missouri 


Che Church Training and 
Deaconess Bouse 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students atwo years" 
course of study and training in practical 
work, fitting them to be Church Workers 
or Deaconesses. For information apply to 


The Admission Committee 
708 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Sh SMew York 
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ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Theological Depart: 
ment of the Gnibersity 
of the South 


SEWANEE .-. - TENN. 


An integral portion of 
the University, where 
the student of The- 
ology meets in the 
frank intercourse of a 
common life, with the 
student of History and 
Literature on the one 
hand, and with the 
student of Science on 
the other. 


For Catalogue, Address 
THE DEAN 


of the Theological Department 
SEWANEE - «~ - TENN. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

The regular course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the first 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments. 

Students may, without extra 
charge, under the advice of the Dean 
and Faculty, attend certain courses 
at Columbia or New York Univer- 
sities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 


For details, address 
THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


Che Protestant Episcopal 
Chenlogical Seminary 
in Virginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


The Ninety-Fifth Session Opens 
September 18, 1918 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all 
the Foreign Missions of the 
Episcopal Church except where 
in recent years the Church has 
followed the flag into our newly 
acquired Colonial possessions. It 
has given more than seventy men 
to the Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to the 


DEAN or SECRETARY 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


Che AE Srhonl 


Protestant Etecal Church — 
in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 
Be G. BARTLETT, S§S.T.D., 


Homileties and Pastoral Care. 
Rev. yn toa: M. ROBINSON, S8..D., 


Liturgies, Chureh Polity and 
Canon Law 


Rey. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph Dees Le) 

Old Moecusées Literature and 
Language 


Rev. ANDREW D. HEFF ERN, D.D., 
New tgs ae Literature and 
Languag 


Rev. GEORGE eS FOLEY, §.1.D 


Systematic Divinity 
Rey. JOSEPH CULLEN TAYER, JR. 
Pp 


Dis 
Beclesiastical History 

Rev. ROYDEN KEITH YERKES, Ss AB te 
History of Religions. 

Rey. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D; ! 
Religious Pedagogy. 


Exchangeable Credits with the University of 
Rclaage de i Re aba of Fees in Study 
, for A.M. and 

For Catalogue, Sit to the Dean, Rev. GEORGE G. 
BARTLETT, 5000 Woodland Avenue, or the Secretary, 
Rev. W. ARTHUR WARNER, Church House, 12th ar? 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 972% 


Protect yourself and family by taking out a policyin the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. You can do it 
by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 

You save money too, and get advantages and benefits that 
other companies do not or can not give. 

Inthe pasttwelve years 15,000 people havetaken insurance 


by the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
pany has distributed over $10,000,000 — all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 
The Postal way is the best way. Write today, mentioning 
The Spirit of Missions with date of birth and occupation, 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
= WM. R. MALONE, President 
| 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


i E < 
mi NEW POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
; FIFTH AVE..COR: 438 ST. 
NEW YORK 


Delivered yo you FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colore 
and sizes in the famous line of 
“RANGER” bicycles, shown in 
= full color in the big new Free Cata- 
log. We pay all the freight charges 
from Chicago to your town. 


: 30 Days Free Trial = 


Rider 


7SEND NO MONEY but write today 

Agents for the ae new Catalog. It’s free. 
Waonted Wee EAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. B-260 Chicago 


PATRIOTISM! 


ELP the people of our 

country to keep in touch 
with the war and present con- 
ditions. Send your war books 
and those of current thought to 
the more distant and isolated 
clergy. Some of them are serv- 


ing the Government in their 
communities, all of them are 
centers of influence and are 
helping to mould the American 
of today and tomorrow. Ad- 
_ dresses will be furnished gladly 
by the Church Periodical Club, 


2 West 47th St., 


New York, 
City. 


Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance in force. $40.000.000 


WHITE 
Pipe- Tone Folding Organs 
16 Styles 
Send one to your soldiers in camp. 
Many of our folding organs are in 
use in the trenches in France 
They are Strong, Light, Durable and 
built to withstand. dampness, Prices 
reasonable. Guaranteed. 


A.L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
251 W. 62nd PI., Chicago, Ill., U. Ss. A. 


Fre catalogue 


J. P. Morgan & Co. 


NEW YORK— 
Wall Street, Corner of Broad 


Drexel & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Seeks 


Morgan, Grenfell & Co. 


LONDON— 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


Morgan, Harjes & Co.. 
PARIS— 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 


CABLE TRANSFERS 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the world 
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ADVERTISING—PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


THE JULY NUMBER 
OF 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Will Contain an Article on 


LIBERIA 


Written by : 
ARCHDEACON SCHOFIELD 


who, at the request of the President of 
the Board of Missions, accompanied 
him on his recent visitation of the 
Missionary District of Liberia. 

The article will be illustrated with 
pictures taken by Archdeacon Schofield 
for this purpose. 


Extra copies may be obtained by 
ordering now. 


Special rates on quantities. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
281 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Kindly mention THe Spirit oF Missions when writing to advertisers, 
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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 


I. AT HOME 


ALASKA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 

ARIZONA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Julius W. Atwood. 
ASHEVILLE: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. Horner. 
EASTERN OKLAHOMA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Theodore P. Thurston. 
EASTERN OREGON: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert L. Paddock. 
HONOLULU: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Restarick. 

IDAHO: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Funsten. 

NEVADA: Rt. Rev. Dr. George C. Hunting. 

NEW MEXICO: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick B. Howden. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Rt. Rev. Dr. J. Poyntz Tyler. 
NORTH TEXAS: Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward A. Temple. 
OKLAHOMA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. Brooke. 

PORTO RICO: Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles B. Colmore. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 

SALINA: Rt. Rev. John C. Sage. 

SAN JOAQUIN: Rt. Rev. Dr. Louis Childs Sanford. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Hugh Latimer Burleson. 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cameron Mann. 
SPOKANE: Rt. Rev. Dr. Herman Page. — 

UTAH: 

WESTERN COLORADO: Rt. Rev. Frank H. Touret. 
WESTERN NEBRASKA: Rt. Rev. Dr. George A. Beecher. 
WYOMING: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. Thomas. 


Though not a missionary district, the Panama Canal Zone. has been placed 
under the care of the Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. Knight. 


II. ABROAD 


ANKING: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull Huntington. 
BRAZIL: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kinsolving. 

CUBA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Hiram R. Hulse. 

HANKOW: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H. Roots. 

HAITI: Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles B. Colmore, in charge. 
KYOTO: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George Tucker. 
LIBERIA: 

MEXICO: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 
SHANGHAI: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. Graves. 
TOKYO: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 
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CONCERNING WILLS 


T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to proba 
I whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of all 2 De 

quests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making bequests for 
missions it is more important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: I give, devise, 
and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, for the use of the Society.......+-++++sssssess50s 
If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular department of the 
He there should be substituted for the words, “For the Use of the Society,”’ the words 

pena Missions, ’ or “For Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” 
eek ee cei Among Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in 

’ e é 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS is regularly on sale 


IN NEW YORK - - - - - The Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue 
IN PHILADELPHIA - - - George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut Street | 
IN MILWAUKEE - - - The Young Churchman Co., 484 Milwaukee Street 
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